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e How is the attendance in your 
room? Are you experiencing a 
bad case of ‘“‘Absent Monday 
a Blues’ this year? You may be 
interested in the article on pp. 
8-11, which presents some inter- 
esting Sidelights on the Problem 
of School Attendance. 
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CHARLES E. HULTEN 











Charles E. Hulten, 50, city superintendent 
of schools at Sheboygan since December 1, 
1933, and actively connected with the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
1883 National Education Association, was overcome 1934 
by a heart attack while playing golf with his 
son on July 14th and died a few minutes later. 
The following resolution was passed at the 
summer meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the W. T. A. 
“His ability was so versatile and so apt for all things, that you would 
say that he was born for one particular thing, whatever it might be, wi 
that he was engaged in.’ These words describe the breadth of interest | att 
and activity of Charles Hulten. Life problems in or out of the realm de 
of education seemed to intrigue him. To all of them he — his the 
thought, his energy, his patience and his courage. Few, indeed, were of 
the professional groups whose roster did not include his name. His ee 
comprehensive field of endeavor reflected his eagerness to assist in the pee 
general up-grading of his profession and the improvement of life in ee 
the community. , fin 
Born in Frederic, Wisconsin, on November 28, 1883, Mr. Hulten cis 
was impressed at an early age with the rigor and hardship of rural and wi 
small-town life, its educational shortcomings, its need for enrichment. fre 
He graduated from River Falls Normal School. Later he attended the wi 
University of Wisconsin from which he received his Bachelors and du 
Masters degrees. He taught school at Athens, Park Falls, Mellen, Wash- ist 
burn, Sturgeon Bay, Marinette and Sheboygan, the latter of which he ert 
served as superintendent at the time of his death. tic 
; a — ; iss 
He was a member of the Wisconsin Teachers Association executive th 
committee. At various times he served the City Superintendents off- 
waiter ee : ‘ cre 
cially. He was treasurer of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. At the 1934 N. E. A. convention he was elected a vice- : 
president. Throughout his administrative career, Mr. Hulten served ~ 
capably upon many committees. Wherever he lived, that community h, 
always found him a ready helper in any enterprise beneficial to his — 
fellowmen. 
“4: . 8 ° we 
Possessed of rare stability he was never disturbed by trivial things aff 
but held to his convictions. Those who sat around the council table wi 
with him found him generous, sympathetic and well-informed. tha 
: . ; 7 
To his co-workers he was a kindly counselor who aimed to develop rar 
them with understanding and the stimulation of confidence in their sch 
work. In his passing the schools of his city and state have lost a wise oe 
and effective leader. cit 
The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association a 
acknowledge their profound sorrow and extend to Mrs. Hulten and ai 
family their sincere appreciation and sympathy. tin 
Executive Corhmittee, 08! 
. . > Wee anc 
Wisconsin Teachers Association po: 
C. G. Stangel, President sta: 
O. H. Plenzke, Secretary hoi 
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— propaganda, regimentation, in- 

doctrination, interpretive teaching, or new 
social order in connection with education and a 
deafening outside roar converges upon the men- 
tioner. And, the house itself may disagree. It 
happened again at the last N.E.A. meeting. We 
may as well be prepared for more of it. The 
condition of the times makes it inescapable. 


Propaganda, as we see it, has two aspects. In- 
variably it is considered as a positive and direct 
attempt to shape the thinking of people or chil- 
dren toward predetermined ends by feeding 
them everything said or written upon one side 
of a question. On the other hand, it seems just 
as propagandist to proceed with a policy of 
omission,—to say nothing about trends in eco- 
nomics, politics or taxation. One might con- 
fine student opportunity to a narrow scholasti- 
cism and say nothing about the rapid changes 
which are piling upon each other. To exclude 
from students the present reality of things 
would be a shortsighted and deceitful proce- 
dure, at least. Shall they be regimented for one 
ism or another? Shall they have access to mod- 
ern problems? Shall they be allowed to prac- 
tice citizenry by thinking and studying about 
issues that press for solution? -On these points 
the battle rages and will in the future with in- 
creasing fury. 

The attitude of a British writer on the func- 
tion of schools is expressed in an editorial, ‘The 
Mass Mind”, which appeared in The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly. He says: 

“Schools are more important to-day than they ever 
were before. What is being taught there may greatly 
affect the events of to-morrow. A certain efficiency 
with regard to approved subjects is still aimed at but 
that is only the formal limit of the curriculum. Be- 
yond and above that are ideas and ideals which were 
rarely thought of and dimly seen in all save a few 
schools thirty or forty years ago. Boys and girls are 
no longer considered to be mere cramming and add- 
ing machines. They are looked upon as human beings, 
citizens in the making upon whom the destinies of 
countries and the fate of civilization depend. 

“Schoolmasters and mistresses are, consequently, 
men and women in exceptionally responsible posi- 
tions, members of a high calling whose power is rec- 
ognized by Governments, and in some cases jealously 
and zealously watched over and used for special pur- 
poses. It is this outside influence on schools and 
staffs that is causing concern in educational circles at 
home and abroad. The difference between the teach- 
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Goose-Step or Reality 
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ing in the majority of schools in Great Britain and 
in the schools of one or two important countries on 
the Continent of Europe is said to be that whereas 
in our schools boys and girls are taught how to think, 
in the other schools they are taught what to think. 
‘Educationists in these countries (abroad) are en- 
gaged,’ says a Yorkshire head master, ‘in the prepar- 
ing of moulds into which they pour fluid convictions 
upon citizenship and patriotism in the hope that they 
will become set and rigid. They are educating men 
in the mass and creating a type, and not only are 
they creating a type but they are attempting to har- 
ness its social activities and to shape its political and 
economic outlook.’ ‘The mass mind,’ says another 
observer, ‘has suddenly become a world problem.’ 
On the other side a London head master has said that 
it is necessary for teachers to be impartial. ‘In an 
election I do not give my personal views in case the 
children should say I am a Conservative, a Liberal, 
or a Labour man, but I find no difficulty in giving the 
viewpoint of each of the three parties.’ 

“Boys and girls who are educated in Great Britain 
and enjoy the liberty of thinking for themselves would 
be startled if teachers commanded them to restrict 
their thoughts to one particular groove, to follow 
some leader who had been suddenly invested with 
authority and was determined to brook no opposition 
to his schemes. The debaters in the schools would get 
busy. What manner of person is this, it would be 
asked, who claims to be the embodiment of human 
wisdom? History would be invoked, with the figures 
of Colossus-like men who bestrode the world for a 
time and tried to enslave it. ‘Their little systems had 
their day. They had their day and ceased to be.’ 

“British schools in their more privileged position 
might be of service in this matter to their contem- 
poraries abroad. Now is an opportunity for the cor- 
respondence between schools sponsored by the ‘Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly” some time ago to be of 
real educational value.” 


HORTLY after Model ’34 gangster was un- 

ceremoniously rubbed out in Chicago, we 
got quite a jolt in hearing sympathy expressed. 
When asked why a desperado who was respon- 
sible for the death of at least a dozen of his 
countrymen should be temporized with, the re- 
ply was that he had brains and was clever. 
Brainy? Clever? Yes. But for what 
purpose? Shall a high I. Q. guar- 
antee forgiveness for breach of law? Has ebul- 
lience about cleverness and ability to “get away 
with it’’ so distorted the tenets of justice that 
criminality, if engineered by brains, shall be 
winked at? There is noticeable at times an ex- 
hibition of tolerance, even admiration, for the 


Brains 








skill behind manipulation that cheats folks out 
of house and home. Brains diverted to anti- 
social activity deserve no applause. Our appro- 
bation should be placed upon mental effort, 
however feeble it may be, that has as its pur- 
pose making the world a better place in which 
to live. Warped perspective places an unde- 
served premium upon brains per se. Perhaps 
our coddling sense ot hero-worship, our love 
for the spectacular and our enthusiasm for ev- 
erything super has gotten some of us that way. 
In according man what is due him, the measure 
should be not the amount of brain-power but 
the social use to which he puts that which he 
has. 


. is nothing which would give more 
aid and comfort to the enemies of public 
education than an internal rift in state educa- 
tional associations. At the Washington N.E.A. 
meeting, a warning was given to the educa- 
tional forces against a break of professional 
solidarity, or a dissipation of their energies. It 
was pointed out that there were forces at work 
trying to inject into our ranks issues designed 
Unity in to foment discord, thus destroy- 

; ing general co-operation neces- 
Essentials sary to protect the schools and 
welfare of teachers and unwittingly playing into 
the hands of the opposition. This is an old trick 
that has been used against other organizations 
when the usual methods of attack failed. 


There are and always will be differences of 
opinion upon educational matters. We shall 
continue to argue about the best method of 
teaching reading as well as project our ideas 
on higher education, teacher training or adult 
education. We shall always be constructively 
critical of our craftsmanship. That open-minded 
attitude has brought the technique of educating 
to its present efficiency. Honest differences of 
opinion exist amongst school ig ve These 
varying convictions are respected. They are not 
of such magnitude, however, as to warrant dis- 
sension. Outside of these disputable issues, there 
are certain problems which transcend those 
about which we may differ. We are in a serious 
educational emergency, the course and impacts 
of which may mean disaster. Free public edu- 
cation begins at the Kindergarten and continues 
through the University. The crucial point is 
whether or not it shall be preserved. That 1s 
common ground upon which all may stand re- 
gardless of the school of educational thought to 
which one may adhere. There are certain neces- 
sary reconstructive policies, the adoption of 
which will save the schools. That is more com- 
mon ground for unity of action. 


| T IS impossible to take a trip into any part of 
Wisconsin and not run into something that 
adds just a little more state pride. Take, for 
example, the State Forestry Headquarters on 
Trout Lake in the state forest. The seedling 
beds, headquarters building and surroundings 
Cte weal are a tribute to an earnest con- 

; servation program. Splendid 
Conservation growths of pine, placed b 
man to redeem what once was ours, are found 
here and there. It shows what can be done. In 
the forest deer and wild life thrive, unmolested, 
friendly for a moment, and safe from the hunt- 
ing seasons. 


Within a stone’s throw from the forestry 
building is the camp of Dr. Birge and Dr. Ju- 
day. For years these men have studied ges and 
algae life in their relation to fish food. Even a 
novice in that field will be interested in the 
work carried on. Painstakingly and with metic- 
ulous accuracy they are gathering data on water 
depths and sub-surface vegetation, starch con- 
tent of algae, fish census, etc. All this will be 
put to the practical use of assisting nature to 
supply lakes with an environment conducive to 
the propagation of fish, to keep our lakes and 
woods so that they will attract people. One 
marvels at the procedure of the professors. 
With the spirit of the true scientist they go on 
from season to season, patiently building one 
year upon what they have discovered before. A 
visit to this place is a stimulating experience. 








Prior to this year we have sup- 
plied all teachers attending the an- 
nual state teachers’ convention at 

| Milwaukee with railroad certifi- 
| cates which permitted them to 
travel at a special round-trip rate 
| of 1% of the usual one-way fare. 
| Since our last convention all of 
| 
| 


Note, All Ye Conventioners! 
| 
| 


the western lines have lowered 
their rates to such an extent that 
all teachers attending the conven- 
tion can travel to and from Mil- 
| waukee on the regular rates for 
| approximately the same fare as we 
| have been able to heretofore se- 
| cure. There will be no railroad 
certificates this year. 
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Study Habits and 
Scatter-brain Thoughts 


RA 





How many adults do you know who can be 
depended upon to read directions carefully 
and follow them accurately? How many of 
them, over a friendly cup of tea, can tell you 
with any directness the one-two-three things the 
minister said in his Sunday sermon? Having 
just read the biography of John Paul Jones, 
how many of them can name his three outstand- 
ing achievements? The chances are that like 
high school pupils they read directions too hur- 
riedly to get things right the first time, that they 
remember nothing from the sermon except the 
illustrations, and that they can tell little about 
Jones except that he was fastidiously fond of 
dress, was supremely tactless, or had a high- 
powered temper. Faced with current adult in- 
ability to deal with the serious problems of the 
times, we are likely to ask the final question: 
How much of the apparent inattention and dull- 
ness of thinking in adults are due to poor study 
habits uncorrected or actually acquired in 
school ? 

It is doubtful whether the average man ever 
practices better learning or thinking habits in 
after-school life than he used during school 
years. In view of the prevalent opinion that 
when a boy graduates he is through studying, 
has finished his education, it is doubtful whether 
he even uses what he has, to any great extent. 


Rachel Salisbury 


University of Wisconsin 





This condition is more lamentable when we 
consider that solving school problems (even 
textbook problems) requires the exercise of ex- 
actly the same mental habits that are required 
in solving life problems. In school or out, a 
person reads for facts, makes observations, 
weighs authority, infers, validates, forms judg- 
ments, expresses opinions; and he does these 
well or ill according to his established habits of 
study. These habits begin in school years. Each 
of us teachers may well ask, “How many of my 
students, when they are adults, will be able, for 
example, to get the important points from books 
read or from lectures heard, or to organize their 
experiences, direct and vicarious, into some com- 
munication useful for their own purposes?” 
When the hilarious breezes of reunion at the 
beginning of a school year have subsided some- 
what, we are likely to hear the rattling of the 
skeletons in the scholastic closet, chief among 
which is the mammoth of poor study habits. 
No matter how great the delight of seeing 
Peggy McQuade’s friendly smile once more, it 
is apparent by the third day that she can’t study 
any better this year than she did last. She never 
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could pick out the important facts in a civics 
lesson; and here, on her first paper in science, 
she declares seriously that the chief thing to 
remember about Keppler is that he had a cop- 
per nose. Last year Billy Motel failed many a 
time in English because he never paid the 
slightest attention to directions. If he was told 
to use ink in his notebook, he used pencil; if he 
was told to read the first act and write a sum- 
mary, he read the whole play and wrote noth- 
ing. Here, on his first mathematics paper for 
the new year, he has written only a brief list of 
answers, when he was asked to make a complete 
record of his calculations for evidence of 
method. For three years, both of these pupils 
have been C students; they are apparently 
headed for another year of Cs. 


Why? Perhaps, in our crowded curriculum, 
we have been hoping that reliable study habits 
would be automatic by-products of the total en- 
vironment. Perhaps we have been depending 
too much upon advice and have not given 
enough practice and training under guidance. 
In industry, experts make analyses of motions 
and procedures and processes in order to im- 
prove the quality of the goods and to reduce 
the time consumed in producing them. They 
call this increasing efficiency. These experts do 
not call their employees together and give them 
a lecture, with advice about motions and proc- 
esses. They show the men individually how to 
work, and they watch them use the new meth- 
ods until the men have acquired skill. Literally, 
they give supervised practice. 


Supervised Study Needed 


In the huge business of schooling similar 
efficiency is needed. Improvement of the quality 
of the learning products, at a saving of time, is 
highly important. Here, likewise, it cannot be 
acquired merely by giving advice. The teacher- 
expert must go about among the students, show- 
ing them how to study, and watching them use 
the new methods until they have acquired skill 
in their use. There must be true, supervised 
study. 


Whenever we find ourselves facing the prob- 
lems of supervised study, the following ques- 
tions persistently arise: 


Can a specific study habit be isolated and 
conscious training given to improve pupil 
efficiency in using that study habit? Will that 
study habit, practiced in one set of circum- 
stances, transfer to other similar study situa- 
tions? Will it, in addition, affect a pupil’s gen- 
eral learning habits so that transfer to adult life 
may be expected? 
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An answer to these questions was sought in 
an experiment carried on last year with 474 
high school pupils in Platteville, Waukesha, 
and Fort Atkinson.1 The study habit selected 
for training was outlining. Seventh, ninth, and 
twelfth grade pupils were used. At each of 
these grade levels all of the pupils were ‘first 
given a series of six tests; then approximately 
half of the pupils (the experimental group) 
were given special training in outlining in their 
English classes, and the other half (the control 
group) studied English in the regular way, 
having no part in the training. At the end of 
the experimental period all of the pupils were 
again given the tests, which were used to meas- 
ure any improvement made by either group. 


The training consisted of 30 lessons in out- 
lining and summarizing, the —. steps 
of which were so carefully developed that the 
pupils were likely to achieve mastery at every 
point.? The exercises used for practice were en- 
tirely objective and self-explanatory, so that 
differences due to teacher treatment were prac- 
tically negligible. In all of the exercises, analy- 
ysis of thought was emphasized first, and the 
outline followed merely as evidence that the 
pupil had comprehended the relationships which 
the author had intended to express among his 
ideas. It was thought that such training in the 
study habit of outlining might improve pupil 
chances of school success. 

Matched pairs of pupils were arranged, one 
pupil from the experimental group and one 
from the control. These paired pupils were 
practically equal in initial mental age, intelli- 
gence quotient, and reading ability. Any gains 
made by a control pupil were subtracted from 
the gains made by his experimental matched 
pupil, and the difference was held to be the 
real gain due to the training. In Platteville, the 
experimental pupils took the training intermit- 
tently, using the special lessons twice a week 
for one semester (15 school weeks). In Wau- 
kesha and Fort Atkinson, the experimental pu- 
pils took the training intensively, using the spe- 
cial lessons each day for 30 days (6 school 
weeks). 

It was found that very significant gains in 
reading ability were made at all grade levels. 
In 6 weeks, trained pupils in Waukesha and 





1 The success of this experiment was due in great measure 
to the administrative and advisory cooperation of F. V. Powell 
and R. E. Balliette, of Platteville, to G. O. Banting and J. E. 
Worthington, of Waukesha, and to F. C. Bray, of Fort At- 
kinson. In the classroom the careful experimental work of 
Misses Louise Converse, Helen Smith, Neva Gestland, and Mr. 
Alton Jones showed a thorough professional understanding of 
the problems involved. 


2The 30 lessons are included in Better Work Habits, by 
Rachel Salisbury; Scott, Foresman and Company, 1932. 
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Fort Atkinson raised their reading ability from 
one to two school grades; and in one semester, 
trained pupils in Platteville raised their reading 
ability over one school grade. During the same 
periods the corresponding control groups made 
no changes in their grade levels. As measured 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, 
it was found that training in outlining as given 
in these three schools brought very definite and 
statistically reliable improvement in reading 
ability. 

It was also found that definite improvement 
in the study of content subjects occurred, al- 
though no outlining assignments in any of the 
content subjects (history, civics, and science) 
were ever given. The training in outlining was 
given in English classes, and any application of 
the study habit to the several content subjects 
was made involuntarily or unconsciously by the 
pupils themselves, and constituted transfer of 
the study habit. Experimental groups in 7th 
grade history and 9th grade civics made over 
twice as much improvement on standardized 
tests as their matched controls. The group in 
12th grade history and a second unit of 9th 
grade civics did 50 per cent and 70 per cent 
better than their matched controls. A 9th grade 
science group did 20 per cent better on a final 
test than their matched controls. Training in 
outlining and summarizing, as given in English 
classes in this experiment, transferred very suc- 
cessfully to history and civics, and somewhat to 
science, causing greater improvement in scholar- 
ship in these subject-fields than that made by 
untrained pupils. 


It was also found that trained pupils did bet- 
ter on a reasoning test than their matched con- 
trols. The Burt Graded Reasoning Test® was 
given at the beginning and end of the experi- 
mental period, but at no time in between was 
practice in formal reasoning problems given to 
any pupils. The only practice in thinking was 
that required informally in reading and outlin- 
ing in the experimental group, where ideas 
were judged to be main topics or subtopics or 
no topic at all, and were set in their proper 
places in an outline. This practice in thinking* 
transferred effectively to the reasoning prob- 
lems, bringing much higher grades for the 
trained pupils, who made from 50 to 250 per 
cent better scores on the final tests than their 
matched controls who did not take the training 
in outlining. That training in outlining as a 
study habit, as given in this experiment, caused 





* Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. 


P. S. King 
and Son, London, pages 239-242. 


* Thorndike, E. L. Reading as Reasoning. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 8:323-332, 1917. 


definite improvement in reasoning ability is 
clear from these data. 


That these gains were not due to chance but 
were legitimate effects of the training in making 
outlines and summaries is shown by the follow- 
ing table of critical ratios. A critical ratio of 
2.0 indicates that 3 gain-values out of a hun- 
dred may have been due to chance; a critical 
ratio of 3.0 or more indicates that there is not 
one value in 10,000 that could have been due 
to chance.® 


Significance of the Gains Made by the Experi- 
mental Groups in Terms of Critical Ratio 


Grade 12th 9th 9th 7th 

Time 6 wks. 6 wks. 1 Sem. 1 sem. 
Reading_-_. 6.5 6.2 5.0 4.7 
Reasoning_. 3.3 5.3 2.3 2.0 
Transfer___ 3.0(hist.) 3.3(civics) 2.3(civics) 4.8(hist.) 


1.6(science) 


From these data, derived from work with 
high school pupils in Platteville, Waukesha, and 
Fort Atkinson, we may conclude that the study 
habit of outlining can be so taught that it will 
bring improvement in reading, in studying con- 
tent subjects, and in reasoning. 


One of the most pointed challenges directed 
to educators by society is: ‘“What are you doing 
to make better thinkers of our children? We 
want them to be better able to meet the prob- 
lems of a changing world than we have been.” 
That their demand is not inconsistent with 
school objectives is shown by Dewey, who says, 
“We state emphatically that upon its intellectual 
side education consists in the forming of wide- 
awake, careful, thorough habits of thinking.’’* 


We have shown that most satisfactory results 
in the attainment of this goal can be achieved 
through transfer of training in one study habit 
—outlining. That training in the conscious use 
of other common study habits might bring simi- 
lar results through direct training as well as 
transfer seems reasonable. Much thorough lab- 
oratory and classroom investigation in study 
habits is needed. Other study habits should be 
psychologically analyzed and training lessons 
constructed to provide a maximum of practice 
in their use. As in the case of outlining, im- 
proved skill in the use of a given study habit is 
almost certain to bring immediate improvement 
in the quality of school learning and may also 
insure the development of habits of thinking 
and study that will function successfully in 
adult life. 


5 Tiegs, E. W. and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for Teachers. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, page 137. 





® Dewey, John. How We Think. 
1933, page 78. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 
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Sidelights 


On The Problem OF 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Luvella Kregel Reschke 
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A thorough and revealing study of the age-old 
problem. Remedial suggestions should prove helpful 


at the opening of the school year. ‘ 
—Ep. 











af A SOUND mind in a sound body is a short 
but full description of a happy state in 

this world. Man’s happiness or misery is part 
of his own making.” Although three centuries 
have gone into oblivion, no more fundamental 
truth has been uttered in the field of education 
than these words of John Locke. The problem 
of securing good attendance to a large extent 
involves the establishment of good health habits. 
Absence from school is usually thought of as 
loss in “dollar and cents’’ or the cost of instruc- 
tion and maintenance. In the junior high school 
where this study was made the total loss not 
counting time spent in make-up work was ap- 
proximately $5,200 in 1932 with an average 
daily attendance of 96.5%. The monetary fac- 
tor is vital to be sure but far more vital are the 
intangible agen: sed effects upon the child. 
The brighter student whose very being radi- 
ates ingenuity and mental alacrity can easily 
grasp the “make up work” and go on with the 
class after an absence. He has lost the beneficial 
effects of social contacts and possible oppor- 
tunities for leadership only. The slower student, 
however, who needs many cues from day to day 
even with regular attendance, finds himself be- 
wildered, dismayed and too disheartened to 
grapple with the tasks at hand. He gradually 
loses all interest and becomes a semester or sub- 
ject failure. He then acquires feelings of inferi- 
ority and antagonisms toward the institutions 
which have befriended him. Educators recently 
have taken an unusual interest in the study of 
mental hygiene of children in anticipation of 
preventing warped personalities and emotional 
instability through the development of construc- 
tive mechanisms of adjustment, thus preparing 
the child to face the realities of life unflinch- 
ingly. Failing a = in a subject brands him 
as a failure. He finds it difficult to make friends 
in the lower class and to discover suitable in- 


terests there. Continued failure makes all ac- 
tivities in life seem dull and useless. Then so- 
ciety wonders why there are so many unsocial 
and unproductive human beings. 

The purposes of the close scrutiny and con- 
tinual vigilance over unnecessary absences and 
tardiness may be briefly summarized here: (1) to 
help pupils establish habits of punctuality and 
regularity of attendance; (2) to encourage the 
careless student to have greater regard for his 
health and renew his efforts and interest in his 
school work; (3) to avoid failures because of 
the bad psychological effects; (4) to use the 
teacher’s time more economically so that she 
may use her energy in encouraging and guiding 
purposeful activities in the classroom; (5) to 
do less ‘“‘make up work” because pupil and 
teacher at best pass hurriedly over the work 
missed. 

The school authorities must have faith in the 
advancement of education and that faith should 
be reflected also in the community. If regular 
attendance becomes an ideal in the community 
the child in turn will sense that there is no half- 
way measure. He knows that the school per- 
sistently checks its attendance, makes proper 
investigations and enforces the compulsory edu- 
cation law upon all reasonable provocation. 

The five main causes for unnecessary ab- 
sences may be summarized as follows: 

1. Neglect and indifference on the part of the 

parents. 

2. Lack of interest in school work on the part of 

the pupil. 

3. Sometimes, the inability of the school to hold 

the interest of the child and meet his needs. 

. Poor choice of companions in and out of school. 

. Frequent absences on Fridays and Mondays due 
to weekend trips and late Sunday night motion 
picture shows. 

6. Lack of practice of the simple health rules in 
the home, 


Vd 


The Increasing Need for Parental 
Cooperation 
Under our present economic system the home 
attends largely to the physical needs of the child 
such as food, shelter and clothing. Because of 
this it is especially necessary to gain the co- 
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operation of the parents when trying to improve 
children’s health habits. The relationship be- 
tween the home and school is fast changing. 
The schools and the church as social and edu- 
cational institutions are taking over more and 
more duties of parenthood and its responsibil- 
ity. The family and school need to co-operate 
constantly and make the adjustments to chang- 
ing social conditions. 


Only a small pars of the total waking 
hours of the child is spent in school and this 
environment is usually carefully controlled by 
the class room teacher and principal. About 
twenty seven and one-half hours per week are 
spent by the child in school and one hundred 
forty and one-half hours are spent elsewhere. 
The child is under the direction of the school 
one-fifth of the time. The habits that 
are established during the remaining 
four-fifths depend largely upon the 
parental guidance. 


Some parents who have an abund- 
ance of unrestrained parental love 
permit their emotions to inhibit the 
formation of rational decisions con- 
cerning the welfare of their children. 
They even go so far as to rationalize 
in detail in an endeavor to make the ‘ 
guidance of their children seem sens- Y 
ible. In doing this, they fool them- Cf 
selves and encourage the acquisition 
of habits highly detrimental to the child. In the 
study of causes for unnecessary absences it is 
often desirable to contact the home. 


The fundamental fact for parents and chil- 
dren to recognize is that unless “students are in 
school teachers cannot teach them.” In the warp 
and woof of the educational pattern of knowl- 
edges and skills certain threads are broken by 
absences. In an attempt to complete the pattern 
the oe and teachers spend hours at overtime 
work which at best becomes routine and drudg- 
ery. The esprit de corps of class room activities 
is gone as well as the pleasant companionships 
and many intangible social and moral influences 
of group relationships. A parent need but ask 
his child whether he likes the “special help pe- 
riod” or “make up work.” Both teacher and 
pupil do it because it is required. 


Because of the injustice to the child whose 
weakened resistance does not warrant it, and 
because of the possibility of spreading conta- 
gious diseases, parents should be definitely in- 
formed that the school does not want children 
who are ill to attend school. They should be 
given immediate attention by their parents and 
arrangements made for free medical attention 
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if the economic status of the home does not 
permit it. 
A Comparison of Absences for Each Day of 
the Week 

More pupils were absent on Mondays and 
Fridays than other days of the week. The data 
were gathered from the attendance statistics of 
a large junior high school. It disclosed the fol- 
lowing information for two semesters: Number 
of Days Lost—1932-—1933—-September to Jan- 


uary. 


Ay. No. Absent 
No. of Days Each Day 
Days Lost of the Week 
Porn ys ooo kt 19 = 1129.5 59.4 
re ee 20 949.5 47.5 
Wednesdays ~..__--.- 20 831. 41.5 
Bs ee ee 19 796.5 41.9 


bot). See ee ee 17 808.5 47.5 


There were 321 more days lost on 
Mondays than on Fridays and 333 
more days lost on Mondays than on 
Thursdays from September to Janu- 
ary in 1932-1933 with an average 
daily attendance of 96.2% and a 
total of 4,515 days lost. After per- 
sistent efforts to reduce unnecessary 
absence for one year the tendency 
still persisted although the average 
daily attendance increased to 97.4% 
with a total of only 2,940 days lost 
for the period from September to 
January in 1933-1934. The results 
showed the following: 


Av. No. Absent 
No. of Days Each Day 
Days Lost of the Week 
Mia so ease 19 731 38 
fe ears 19 527 28 
Wednesdays _-_-_-__- 21 466 22 
SRD ERANG ce cdc aes 19 570 30 
Pye sone 18 646 36 


It is believed that the increased absence on 
Monday is largely due to laxity on the part of 
some homes which do not properly supervise 
the habits of the children over the week ends. 


More children should attend school on Mon- 
days because of the rest and change afforded on 
Saturday and Sunday than on other days of the 
week. Over-indulgence of food, late Sunday 
nights shows and gatherings, and out of town 
trips seem to be the outstanding causes for. these 
unnecessary absences. Over-indulgence on week 
ends usually leaves pupils listless and indiffer- 
ent to work on Mondays. Activities which 
usually interest them fail to create initiative and 
the teacher is the main participant in the class 
room instead of the pupils. 


In observing the graphic presentation in a 
curve line chart showing the absence for each 
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semester, one is attracted immediately to the 
decided fluctuations from week to week. The 
high points indicate the Monday and Friday 
absences. Because of the pronounced similarity, 
a’comparison was made between the absence of 
the students of this junior high school with the 
absence of assemblymen and senators from a 
past session of the Wisconsin State legislature. 
Similar fluctuations occurred. The members of 
the legislature were absent largely on Mondays 
and Fridays. The excuse offered by some of the 
members of that body was that it was more 
economical to return to their respective districts 
and homes over the week ends than to bring 
their families to the seat of government be- 
cause of the quick and efficient forms of trans- 
portation. However, members were quite de- 
liberate in coming and going. It seems prob- 
able that similar psychological tendencies 
prompted these absences as did the pupil ab- 
sences in school. It would be enlightening if a 
study of the absences of employees in indus- 
tries were made to see whether these tendencies 
persist there also. 


A Description of Methods Employed in 
Combating Unnecessary Absences 


Class room work in our public schools should 
be made so intriguing and vital to pupils 
through a variety of stimulating activities that 
the compulsory side of it will slip into the back- 
ground where it belongs. This situation has be- 
come a reality in many of the fine schools of 
the state. With the adoption of the Textile 
code last July, the end of child labor in Amer- 
ica was practically a reality. The compulsory at- 
tendance laws have been strengthened by its 
adoption but likewise has the responsibility of 
the public school been greatly increased. 

It is not unusual for schools to have an aver- 
age daily attendance of 96%. Attendance sta- 
tistics show a gradual increase in per cent of 
attendance from the primary grades through to 
the high schools. As time elapses and interest 
in school work increases, habits of punctuality 
and regularity become fixed. 

Persistent vigilance and checking are of ut- 
most importance not only to good attendance 
but to reduce tardiness and truancy. The con- 
ference method was found to be invaluable in 
checking absentees. 

Home room teachers were asked to read each 
excuse, classify it according to the cause for ab- 
sence and sign their initials before permitting 
pupils to exchange them for office excuses. The 
reason for this was twofold: it made the pupil 
feel responsible to the home room teacher for 
his absences and also acquainted the teacher 
with the nature of the absence and the number 
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of times the pupil was absent. After excuses 


had been exchanged for office excuses they were 
classified according to home room numbers and 
placed in folders for future reference in the 
office. 

A special attendance committee was created 
composed of two or more teachers, depending 


upon the enrollment of the school. In buildings FF/ 


where a vice-principal is employed, she can as- 


sume the responsibility of chairmanship. The 


work of this committee was to coordinate and 
integrate all attendance activities, form policies 
and hold conferences regularly with persistent 
absentees. Many phases of the student's life, 
such as difficulties relating to the cg an health 
and home life, was touched upon besides the 
various immediate reasons for the absence. All 
notations were placed later on cards for ref- 
erence. 

Simple form letters were sent to parents of 
persistent absentees inviting them to cooperate 
more fully with the school in matters of attend- 
ance. If these were not effective, visitations 
were made by the school nurse or welfare officer 
depending upon the nature of the case. The 
welfare officer not only discussed the nature of 
the absences with parents and had excuses veri- 
fied, but discussed failures of absentees with the 
parents as evidence of loss of valuable time. 

All teachers were invited to refer question- 
able absences immediately to the school secre- 
tary so that the home could be reached by tele- 
phone. Excuses were reviewed for the purpose 
of discovering forged signatures or other dis- 
crepancies before filing them in the home room 
folder each day. 

An attendance program needs primarily to be 
an educational one. It is composed of four plans 
carried on simultaneously. They are: (1) Edu- 
cate students to protect their health; (2) Make 
school work profitable and interesting; (3) Cre- 
ate public opinion against unnecessary absence; 
(4) Make parents ‘‘attendance conscious.” 


The school paper can be used in creating 
favorable public opinion toward health proj- 
ects. Assembly programs held several times dur- 
ing the year composed of health plays, health 
talks and stunts te interest high. 

With the use of the methods suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs, a report of preenes 
of one school shows a reduction of tardiness to 
less than one-half of the number of cases it 
previously had, truancy was decreased to less 
than one-sixth, and the average daily per cent 
of attendance showed an increase from 95.3 to 
97.4 The saving in instruction and mainte- 
nance was worth the effort, but the adjustments 
made and health habits established were far 
more vital than the monetary results. 
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Can Leisure Benefit 
By The Extra-Curricular? 


Emma L. Wilder 


La Crosse State Teachers College 





HE Women’s Athletic Association of La 

Crosse State Teachers college was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1921. Its purpose at that 
time was to stimulate interest in sports and 
athletics. It served to supplement the class work 
of the major students in the Department of 
Physical Education. In this laboratory actual 
coaching problems were presented and actual 
situations arose which called for student off- 
ciating, scoring, timing and judging. 

Within a short time it was discovered that 
this so-called extra-curricular activity gave a 
type of training in leadership, organization, im- 
partial evaluation of personal qualities and abil- 
ity to carry on tactfully with one’s co-workers 
that was not gained from the regularly sched- 
uled classes in the curriculum. 


Important as are these contributions in a 
teacher-training institution, the policies of the 
association have always been shaped by the 
needs of the student body at large and not 
merely by the advantages afforded to the seniors 
in the physical education course. Hence a va- 
riety of sports were offered. Rewards were kept 
to a minimum. Tournaments were many and 
varied in order to provide competition for all 
who were actively enrolled for a sport. 


Three years ago an attempt was made to dis- 
courage participation through artificial stimuli 
by means of “points”, earned under the point 
system. By so doing the ideal situation of ~~ 
ing for the fun and benefits derived was placed 
before members of the association. 


The following year a step forward was taken. 
The individual point system was eliminated. 
An “activity card” was ‘substituted on which 
each individual kept his weekly record of par- 
ticipation. Superior ability was recognized by 
gold and silver stars for first and second teams. 
This plan was recognized as being only transi- 
tory. 

In the fall of 1933 another stride was taken. 
Changing conditions gave the impetus needed 
to re-vamp the old athletic association into a 


new recreation association, known as The Wom- 
en’s Recreation Association. 

The program of activities may now logically 
include handicraft in its many and varied 
forms; social, tap, folk and interpretive danc- 
ing; home and door yard games; pio mu- 
sic and art interests in addition to the former 
program of sports and athletics. 

It is hoped that this new emphasis in the as- 
sociation will develop and grow as the interests 
and needs of its members are made known. 
The aim is to keep the administrative machinery 
as flexible as possible so that individual initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and originality may find ex- 
pression. An activity in order to gain a perma- 
nent foothold in the schedule must fulfil a 
recreational need or contribute toward the de- 
velopment of a worthy leisure time interest. 

This new plan for the association has been 
in operation for only one year. Membership has 
not decreased, even though one no longer is re- 
warded with points, emblems and finally an 
“L”. This fact is worthy of note, since we have 
apparently attained a goal toward which many 
organizations have been and are striving to 
reach. It is to be expected that the traditional 
activities will give away slowly to the new. We 
have hopes of showing a richer program of in- 
dividual activities in another year’s time. That 
the college at La Crosse is being recognized in 
their undertaking is shown in a letter received 
from Miss Mary Van Horn, office executive of 
the Women’s Division, National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation. She writes, “I feel sure you 
will be interested in learning that one of our 
executive committee, Miss Edith Krauter of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
was particularly interested in your account and 
is passing the study on to a Leisure Time Com- 
mittee in which she is working’. 

If by this extra-curricula program we can 
help to prepare young people to spend their 
leisure in a happy, constructive way instead of 
squandering their resources in cheap, tawdry 
commercial forms of amusements which are de- 
structive, we will have justified our existence. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


In State and Nation 











ie purpose of this article is to present a few 
facts and a point of view which it is be- 
lieved ought not to be lost sight of in the com- 
plexity of social and economic situations con- 
fronting us in these troublous days. 

President Roosevelt said last October that 
“The main point is that we need to make infi- 
nitely better the average education which the 
average child now receives”. And Harold L. 
Ickes has stated that “Even in these days of tre- 
mendously pressing problems, to my mind the 
most important question of all is, What are we 
going to do about our schools? That education 
should be universal goes without saying. By 
education I mean more than the three R’s. I 
believe that every child should be given all the 
education he can reasonably absorb. This does 
not mean that all children should spend an 
equal number of years in school or that all 
should take the same courses. It means that 
everyone in order to have the best chance pos- 
sible for a happy and full life should have every 
bit of education that he is capable of receiving 
and using to advantage’”’. 

George F. Zook, Commissioner of Education 
uses these significant words: ‘‘My plea to the 
men and women who earn and spend the in- 
comes from our fields and factories, whether 
blessed or not with the personal care of little 
children, is to remember your responsibility to 
the youth of this land. Let us resolve not to 
make the children pay for the depression.” 

And Alfred E. Smith, who can take a states- 
man’s view of public questions, told us two years 
ago that “It would not do the State a bit of 
harm if we did not build another mile of road 
for three years. I could name dozens of other 
activities”, he says, “that we could get along 
without. But one single year that education is 
neglected can never be brought back”’. 

Money is being spent publicly and privately 
in all sorts of ways. During all of this depres- 
sion this country has witnessed constant waste 
of wealth and the utmost of luxurious living in 
thousands of homes. The standard of living in 
these homes has been maintained at a high level. 
Selfishness and greed for profits must not be 
allowed to dictate the program and policies of 
public education in America. Some leaders in 
education, rural as well as other school systems, 
have seemed at times to be too docile, too timid, 
too willing to surrender to those public officials 
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Frank J. Lowth 


Janesville 





whose regard for education has not been very 
commendable, to say the least. Many of the sac- 
rifices of school people have a been piti- 
fully unnecessary and uncalled for. If communi- 
ties cannot carry on rural education the state 
must step in and furnish the funds. If the state 
cannot do it then federal aid is inevitable. In 
this great nation all of our people must and will 
be taken care of. 

We still have in Wisconsin 6257 one-teacher 
rural schools and 74 consolidated schools. Al- 
though 45 per cent of the rural schools have en- 
rollments of 20 pupils or less, consolidation 
makes but slow progress in this state. There are 
about 19,000 consolidated rural schools in the 
entire country, an average of nearly 400 schools 
per state. Several states have several times 400. 
The depression has had its effect upon the rural 
schools in this state. Nearly 2,000 rural schools 
in 24 states failed to open in September, 1933. 
The minimum salary in Wisconsin is $65. In 
Iowa it is $45. This past year 84,000 rural 
teachers in America received less than $450. In 
1930 rural schools for 1,500,000 children were 
open six months or less. Rural education in 
many states has fared much worse than in Wis- 
consin. Prompt action by the Legislature and by 
the State Department of Education has made it 
possible to continue schools which no doubt 
would have closed through lack of funds. 

We need to realize that all the wealth of the 
state should be available to educate all the chil- 
dren of all the people of the state. Superin- 
tendent John Callahan has done much to bring 
this lesson home to the people of Wisconsin, 
and a long step has been taken in solving this 
problem through efforts of the Department in 
the direction of equalization of tax burdens. 

However, much remains to be done until 
finally taxpayers and legislators are convinced 
that education is really a state and not a local 
affair. This past school year, as an emergency 
measure, the federal government has come for- 
ward with substantial but not adequate assist- 
ance, in various ways to many states. It is to the 
great credit of our own state that we have kept 
our rural schools in operation, though on lower 
levels of efficiency in some districts. 
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We need also to realize that we have placed 
too great dependence and emphasis upon the 
property tax. “Although some economists favor 
the entire abolition of the property tax, the 
weight of opinion seems to favor the reduction 
of the general tax and its assignment to local 
taxing units exclusively. This would necessitate 
levying other types of state taxes to supplement 
the general property tax”. Associated with the 
method or type of taxation is the principle of 
equalized apportionment of school funds. At 
the present time the soundest judgment on 
equalization is that ‘‘state school funds should 
be distributed so as to permit every district to 
offer a reasonable program of education on a 
reasonable tax’. Obviously a reasonable prop- 
erty tax for one community might be excessive 
and even impossible elsewhere. ‘“The trend to- 
day is clearly toward an increased emphasis on 
the equalization principle’, and definite prog- 
ress is being made in many states. Wisconsin 
has always been in the forefront of progressive 
governmental programs and practices. In this 
crisis we must not repudiate our record of ac- 
complishment. 


Rural education must have a larger place and 
greater recognition by school people and law 
makers. For the past three years or more the 
rural schools have been going to lower and 
lower levels along with the disastrous economic 
descent of agriculture. Rural schools have al- 
ways been belittled more or less by many peo- 
ple. Now this attitude of disparagement is 
greater than ever. There are plenty of officials 
who control budgets and hold the public purse 
strings who are perfectly willing that country 
boys and girls, rural teachers, country fathers 
and mothers should be made to pay far more 
than their just share of the costs of this depres- 
sion. Official actions of some legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies have too often, as the writer 
views it, been a sad commentary on our boasted 
democracy. 


There is enough wealth in this country and in 
this state to operate our school systems, includ- 
ing rural schools, at a proper level of efficiency. 
We need only to look about us to see plenty of 
evidences of wealth. We see vast sums being 
spent on luxuries. At least some of these sources 
of revenue might be tapped for the welfare of 
our rural boys and girls. State Superintendent 








Is The Rural School The Stepchild 
of Education? 





W. W. Trent of West Virginia says “We do 
not agree that no additional funds be collected. 
We know there is money within the State. We 
believe it may be had for education. As we pass 
about we see football games well attended, new 
cars appearing on the street from day to day, 
men and women wearing expensive clothing, 
pleasure parties going on long automobile 
drives, and motion pictures continuing a pros- 
perous business”. Other indications might easily 
be mentioned. It is not lack of wealth, it is lack 
of right and righteous distribution. 


Thousands of farmers in many states have 
been hard hit. In several parts of Wisconsin 
conditions have been and are deplorable. There 
has not been enough feed for stock and even 
some children have not had enough food if we 
may believe what we read and hear. All this is 
in the face of the fact that food materials have 
been and are now being undoubtedly wasted in 
parts of this country. Our problems of agricul- 
ture are a long way from being solved. The 
great dairy business of Wisconsin has suffered 
tremendous setbacks. If there had been plenty 
of rain when needed the whole aspect of affairs 
would be quite different. Farmers need help. 
They are getting much but they will need a lot 
more. In helping the farmer let us not forget 
to help the farmer's children. Every rural child 
in Wisconsin, as well as every urban child, has 
an inherent right to an abundance of good food 
and also an equal right to all the educational 
opportunity he is able to take advantage of. 
The writer believes that our troubles are due 
more to under consumption than to overpro- 
duction. This does not mean that there should 
be complete lack of government control. We 
are going to see more and more control but that 
does not mean the end of individual initiative. 
It does mean the end of /aissez faire, the old 
disastrous noninterference by the government 
with competitive business methods and the non- 
regulation of conditions of labor, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and all the rest. This is a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. Not a few people but a// the 
people. 
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Fall Sectional Programs - 





Central—Wausau—Oct. 5 

8 pes meeting of the Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association will be held at Wausau, on 
October 5, according to an advance outline sent 
us by President R. F. 
Lewis of Marshfield. 
Though the session is 
only of one-day dura- 
tion the program is 
packed full of outstand- 
ing speaker talent. The 
morning session will 
open at 8:45 with a 
short concert by the 
Wausau High School 
band, after which two 
nationally known men, 
Boyd H. Bode of Ohio 
State. university and 
Reverend Ralph Sock- 
man of New York will 
speak. A third well 
known speaker to appear on the convention pro- 
gram is Willis Sutton of Atlanta, who will 
close the convention with an address in the late 
afternoon. All three “headliners” will appear 
before sectional groups earlier in the afternoon. 
No evening meeting is being planned for 
this year’s convention of the Central association. 





R. F. Lewis 
Central Pres. 


Western—La Crosse—Oct. 11-12 


HE thirtieth annual convention of the West- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers association will be 
held at La Crosse Central High school on Oc- 
_tober 11-12. Miss 
Grace Cassels as presi- 
dent of the association 
has prepared an excep- 
tionally interesting pro- 
gram, with a great deal 
of variety. 

The first general ses- 
sion, on Thursday after- 
noon (1:15 P.M.) 
features the appearance 
of Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Lawrence 
college, and Dr. C. A. 
~ Prosser of the Dun- 

woody Industrial Insti- 

tute of Minneapolis, 

and a recognized leader 
in circles of Vocational and Industrial Educa- 
tion. 





Grace Cassels 
Western Pres. 


The Friday morning session will feature Prof. 
R. L. Lyman of the University of Chicago, who 
will speak on the subject ‘Innovations in Sec- 
ondary School Curriculums’’. 

As the closing feature of the convention the 
association will hear Lorado Taft, world-famous 
sculptor, in one of his famous lectures “My 
Dream Museum”. 

Section meeting will be held on Friday morn- 
ing, at which such speakers as Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner, University of Chicago; Miss May 
Roach, Stevens Point State Teachers college; 
Fred D. Lewis of Minneapolis; and O. W. 
Neale of Stevens Point State Teachers college 
will appear. 


Northwestern—Eau Claire—Oct. 11-12 
i the first time in the history of the North- 

western Wisconsin Teachers association a 
full two-day program has been planned, under 
the direction of Presi- 
dent Mabel Otteson of 
Eau Claire. The  sec- 
tional programs have 
been lengthened and 
five new round tables 
have been added, with 
the entire morning of 
the 11th set aside for 
round table discussions. 

The Thursday after- 
noon general session 
will open with a half 
hour concert given by 
the Eau Claire High 
school band, Donald I. 
Boyd, directing. Follow- 
ing a short business 
meeting Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, Columbia news 
commentator will speak, followed by a short 
musical program by the Eau Claire State Teach- 
ers college A Cappella choir, and a closing ad- 
dress by Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University, who will speak on “Education for 
International Relations.” 

Thursday evening has been set aside for an 
attractive musical program, consisting of a con- 
cert by the Chippewa Falls High School band 
and a rendition of The Mikado, presented by 
the De Wolf Hopper Comic Opera Co. 

Speakers on the Friday morning general ses- 
sion include Mrs. W. A. Hastings, president of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and Mr. E. Stanley Brookes, Dickensian 
artist. 





Mabel Otteson 
N. Western Pres. 
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Section chairmen for the 1934 convention are 
Myles W. Smith, Alma, Grammar, Intermediate and 
State Graded Schools; Newell E. Qualle, Thorp, Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools; Elizabeth Murray, Eau 
Claire, Primary and Kindergarten; and Autie Sanford, 
Ladysmith, Rural. 

Round tables and Round Table Chairmen are as 
follows: 

Agriculture, Milton Stelzer, Bloomer; Commercial, 
Cecilia Larson, Amery; English, Luorra E. Nichols, 
Barron; Forensic, Roy V. Boyer, Stanley; High School 
Principals, Carson Hatfield, Cornell; History and So- 
cial Science, Ada Poirer, Osseo; Home Economics, 
Julie Fladen, Black River; Industrial Arts, Arthur 
Romeis, Chippewa Falls; Librarians, Ethel Kopp, 
Eau Claire; Mathematics, Edwin M. Reed, Ellsworth; 
Music, Max Plavnick, River Falls; Parent Teachers, 


Jennie Lee, Hudson; Physical Education, Gertrude 
Hed, St. Croix Falls; Rural, Adele Felch, Chippewa; 
Science, B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire; Kindergarten, 
Esther Bluedorn, Eau Claire; Primary Grades, Mrs.. 
R. Z. Lotz, Holcombe; Intermediate Grades, Mabel L. 
Bridges, River Falls; Grammar Grades, Hazel Ram- 
harter, Eau Claire; Teachers of Retarded Children, 
Jennie Hogan, Eau Claire; and State Graded Schools, 
Pearl Rose, Black River Falls. 





We are sorry that we are unable to give 
our readers information concerning the other 
divisional programs. All secretaries were re- 
quested to send in material for the JOUR- 
NAL, but only the ones noted above com- 
plied with our requests. 





The Washington 


Meeting of The N.E.A. 





big Washington meeting of the N.E.A. from 
June 30 to July 6 was notable for:—the 
terrific and almost unbearable heat, the poor 
acoustical properties of the Auditorium, the 
failure of the loud speakers at critical times, 
and the chaos of the Representative Assembly 
meetings. 

The program was well planned, but unfortu- 
nately there were many factors working against 
its success. Undoubtedly the failure of General 
Hugh Johnson to appear was the greatest dis- 
appointment of the program, and the silence of 
the White House made a bad impression. The 
teachers expected some consideration and cour- 
tesy—at least as much as other organizations 
receive but they were terribly disappointed and 
chagrined. As usual President Glenn Frank was 
the headline speaker and the session at which 
he and Dr. Daniel Poling spoke was the high 
point of the week. There were many other ex- 
cellent addresses but none that were outstand- 
ing. The playing of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Bands was a real musical event. 

In the section meetings several Wisconsin 
people were on programs. Probably none had 
greater interest to Wisconsin people than the 
masterly reports of the N.E.A. meeting at Madi- 
son in 1884 given by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 
and C. G. Pearse, both of whom attended that 
historic meeting. 

There was a lively contest for the presidency 
but Dean Henry L. Smith of the University of 
Indiana was easily the winner. An amendment 
to the by-laws eliminating ex-officio delegates 
to the Representative Assembly was overwhelm- 
ingly adopted. A committee on reorganization 
was voted and a new plan will be submitted at 
a future meeting. When one recalls the strug- 
gle over the report of the Claxton committee 


he cannot be very hopeful of immediate change. 

The usual resolutions were adopted and the 
elaborate platform of 1932 re-enacted. The Oc- 
tober number of the Journal of the National 
Education Association will give them in full. 
They deserve careful study and discussion. In 
fact teachers meetings in Wisconsin this year 
will find this platform and that of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association worthy of full and 
complete discussions. Perhaps former Commis- 
sioner Zook summarized the thinking of the 
convention when he said:—‘‘Some form of per- 
manent federal aid to education must replace 
the present temporary expedient of federal re- 
lief to needy teachers.” 

In place of President Smith, who for many 
years has served the Association as Treasurer, 
Superintendent R. E. Offenhauer of Lima, Ohio 
was chosen. Agnes Samuelson, state superin- 
tendent of Iowa, succeeds T. W. Gosling on the 
Executive Committee, and A. L. Whittenberg 
of the Department of Public Instruction of Illi- 
nois was chosen as a member of the Board of 
Trustees to succeed Kate Wofford. 

Denver was chosen as the 1935 convention 
city. 
The following delegates represented Wiscon- 
sin in the Representative Assembly: Miss 
Muriel Batz, Manitowoc; Miss Olive Frank, 
Kenosha; Charles E. Hulten, Sheboygan; Miss 
Francis Jelinek, Milwaukee; F. W. Jungck, Me- 
nomonie; Armand Ketterer, Butternut; Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick, Superior; Stephen Oel- 
lerich, Madison; Miss Edna Pape, Ladysmith; 
Alfred W. Reschke, Milwaukee; Miss Amanda 
Schuette, Green Bay ; President Charles G. Stan- 
gel, Manitowoc; T. S. Thompson, Mount 
Horeb; Mrs. Minnie Wood, Caryville; and 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison. 
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Educating For Tomorrow 


Theme for 14th Annual | 


American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1934 





HE theme of the fourteenth annual Ameri- 
can Education Week November 5-11, 1934, 
is Educating for Tomorrow. The observance 
will be a step in the adaptation of education to 
the future conditions of this country. It is time 
for the American people to state more clearly 
the goals toward which they are moving, and to 
teach these goals to their children, upon whom 
rests the future of self government. 

Education is a powerful social force. The kind 
of education we offer children today will largely 
determine the character of our national life to- 
morrow. Although teachers will naturally take 
the lead in the revision of American education, 
the duty is so momentous as to call for the help 
of every citizen. 

American Education Week brings parents 
and other citizens together with teachers to 
formulate the objectives and appraise the re- 
sults of education. Citizens are invited to visit 
and inspect the work of the schools so that they 
may participate intelligently in important deci- 
sions related to educational and social progress. 
More than half a million adults in one large 
city were in attendance at school meetings dur- 
ing American Education Week 1933. 

Recent critical developments in national life 
make participation in the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week 1934 a paramount duty of 
good citizenship. It is expected that no less 
than 15,000,000 people will take part next No- 
vember in this celebration, devoted to planning 
the future of education. 

The coming American Education Week pro- 
grams will be sponsored as usual by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education, and the American Legion. 
Other national organizations whose member- 
ships total millions will cooperate. The Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
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which has recently been made a great clearing- 
house for proposals to revitalize American edu- 
cation, will take an active part in shaping the 
programs recommended for the occasion, and 
through its board of 800 consultants, represent- 
ing all parts of the nation, will give great im- 
petus to the celebration in states and communi- 
ties. Each community will adapt the observance 
to its own needs. Topics suggested for the day- 
by-day programs follow: 


Monday, November 5—Planning for 
Tomorrow 

Let every community, every school, and every or- 
ganization ask itself these questions: What kind of a 
life do we desire for ourselves in our homes, our 
schools, our churches, our neighborhoods, and our in- 
dustries? What steps have been taken nationally and 
locally to bring about this kind of life, and how can 
they ée furthered? Emphasize the importance of co- 
operation and farsighted planning. Let the social and 
economic goals for the nation as a whole be consid- 
ered carefully in their application to the state and the 
community. Let us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
ideals of democracy. 


Tuesday, November 6—Developing New 
Types of Schooling 

Discuss the adaptation of the regular school cur- 
riculum to the needs of changing social conditions. 
Show how restrictions on child labor and the decreased 
length of the wage-earning period of life make ex- 
pansions in high school education and the develop- 
ment of the junior college necessary. Show how these 
recent movements affect the senior college and the 
university. Consider the new responsibility educational 
institutions must assume in vocational education when 
children are no longer permitted to learn occupations 
in business and industry. Point out the increasing em- 
phasis now being placed upon the nursery school and 
the tendency to provide for the handicapped child 
and adult. 


Wednesday, November 7—Continuing 
Education Thruout Life 
Show how the decreasing hours adults spend in 
earning a living make necessary greater opportunities 
for enrichment of adult life. Show how a planned 
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existence depends more largely upon intelligent par- 
ticipation of individuals than does a policy of eco- 
nomic and social drift over which man tries to exer- 
cise little control. Point out the part which evening 
and continuation schools, libraries, study clubs, ex- 
tension courses, and other forms of adult education 
must play in orderly social advance. 


Thursday, November 8—Financing 
Our Schools 

Emphasize equality of educational opportunity as 
the basis of democratic government. Point out the 
widespread inequalities in the ability to support edu- 
cation among the school districts within your state. 
Show how the same variation in ability to provide 
education exists between states. Show how the grow- 
ing revenue program of the federal government de- 
prives states of sources of tax money for support of 
schools and other local enterprises. Show how the 
emergency has greatly increased the claim of the states 
upon the federal government for aid to education 
similar to that given to industry, banking, road build- 
ing, and agriculture. Make the point that the recovery 
program is nation-wide and that education, an indis- 
pensable part of that program, must have nation-wide 
support. 


Friday, November 9—Quickening the Sense 
of Civic Responsibility 

[School Observance of Armistice Day] 

Stress the fact that a good citizen does more than 
respect the law and honor the flag; he keeps himself 
informed about current happenings and their signifi- 
cance. On this day let the schools place primary em- 
phasis on good citizenship and Americanism as a part 
of the Armistice Day program in cooperation with 
the American Legion. Clear the way for more active 
participation of teachers in public affairs. Tie school 
and community in a study of such local activities as 
better care of the poor, clean streets and alleys, whole- 
some recreation, more adequate libraries, and pure 
water supply. 


Saturday, November 10—Preparing for New 
Kinds of Service 


Recall the continuing effect of the machine in driv- 
ing people from employment in many present day 
occupations. Point out needed services in which there 
are now few people engaged because these services 
do not minister to our time-worn ideal of money 
profit. Show how the performance of such services as 
reforestation, beautification of cities, eradication of in- 
sect pests, prevention of disease through sanitation, 
will give employment to thousands who cannot be 
absorbed in industry and business, and who will still 
be doing work essential to the advance of civilization. 
Discuss the responsibilities of the schools in prepar- 
ing youth for these. services. 


Sunday, November 11—Enriching Character 
Thru Education 

On this day churches will place primary emphasis 
upon character as the foundation of citizenship, in 
keeping with the patriotic spirit of Armistice Day. 
The American Legion, the church, school, and home 
will cooperate in planning programs for the enrich- 
ment of character. Point out the increased importance 
of strengthening character in times of rapid change 
in the social structure, in order that the good things 
achieved in the past may not be swept away merely 
because they are old, or new ideas refused a trial 
merely because they have no precedent. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Helps for American Education Week— 
Write to the Division of Publications of the NEA 
for the following, available now: 


For every teacher— 

American Education Week Handbook 1934—a 
manual of suggestions and facts. Outlines a practical 
plan of procedure based on thirteen years of experi- 
ence in observing the Week. Makes the work of the 
busy teacher in interpreting education easier and more 
effective, 


For every classroom— 

A set of messages for the bulletin board each day 
of the Week. Graphic and attractive. Important for 
interpreting education to students. 


For every home— 

An American Education Week Message emphasiz- 
ing the significance of education for tomorrow. Write 
for free sample of this leaflet. 


For every editor— 
A package of suggestions for news stories, feature 
articles, editorials, and cartoons. 


For every se il 
A lapel button to be worn during the Week. 


For every letter— 
Gummed stickers in beautiful colors. A half mil- 
lion were used last year. 


For special uses— 

Combination packets of materials for all needs at 
small cost. Special packets for kindergarten and pri- 
mary schools, for upper grades and high schools, for 
churches, for citizens, and for rural schools. 





An N.E. A. Service 


To Journalism Advisors 


one ste of the JOURNAL are requested to 
call attention of faculty advisers and student 
officers of publications to the project in school 
journalism planned by the Division of Publica- 
tions of the National Education Association in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
National Association of Journalism Advisers. It 
is the purpose of this project to help make 
school publications more effective mediums for 
school interpretation and to help editors and 
advisers keep in touch with events, movements, 
and plans related to school life. This project 
will include the founding and development of 
the National association of Student Editors, 
whose official organ will be known as VITAL- 
IZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM. 


Complete information regarding the National 
Association of Student Editors and its affiliated 
projects may be secured by writing the Division 
of Publications of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Dear Fellow Workers, 


A new year of work with its opportunities and its responsibilities is almost upon 
us. Those of us who have assumed any position of leadership have a real challenge 
facing us, in helping our organization and our members live up to our highest ideals. 

Won't you see to it that the rank and file of your members know what we are 
organized for and what our aims are. Our new national president, Mrs. B. F, Lang- 
worthy has summarized our goals for us: 


The parent-teacher association should create public opinion for: 

Homes where a child may feel free; where he is well fed; where he has room for 
his own belongings; where he can study in quiet; where the hours of home activi- 
ties are regular and unhurried and from which he goes every day with a sense of 
loving care and of adventure. 

Schools where his personal rights are observed; where he is treated as an individ- 
ual; where education is unified and not a collection of alien subjects; where teach- 
ers are free from the anxiety of unpaid bills and from political interference; where 
a parent-teacher association strives to bring understanding of the home and the 

school into the consciousness of every member; where he learns, along with the tools of learning, as much 
about life itself as he does about subject matter; where he goes to his home with satisfaction over his day's 


work and pleasant anticipation of the next day's session. 

A community where he is protected from attack—through his senses, through preventable disease, through 
avoidable accidents, through degrading influences; where beauty surrounds him; where people that he meets 
are law-abiding and kindly, and where decent community ideals prevail. 


Mary L. Langworthy 


Each of our Associations can find material for study, for programs, and for projects adapted to their own 
needs from these Goals. Won't each of you try to make some of them come true in your home, in your 
school and in your community? 

Wishing you success in your undertakings, I am Most sincerely, 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings, President, . 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





25,000 Members by Our 25th Anniversary 
1910-1935 

This is your membership slogan—your goal for 
1935. Membership constitutes the life blood of an 
organization, permits it to develop its service, and 
extend its influence. It is with these two purposes in 
mind that the Wisconsin Congress has set the goal 
of 25,000 for this year. This year and years to follow 
should offer an invigorating challenge to alert and 
interested parents and teachers to become active, in- 
telligent partners in the planning and developing of 
the new social and economic structure which will so 
tremendously affect the lives of the children now in 
school. 

The national gain for last year was 220,000, a sig- 
nificant increase to which Wisconsin contributed a 
gain of 2,500 members. To achieve the membership 
goal for this year a gain from 18,000 to 25,000 is 
necessary. This achievement will require the earnest, 
sincere, and active participation of the entire mem- 
bership. Use the ——- slogan on your station- 
ery—think about it—talk about it—Work! 

Local associations are urged to plan the member- 
ship drive early so that members may benefit from 
the whole year’s program. Report your progress to 
the State Office regularly and plan to have your final 
report in by March 1st, 1935 so that national credit 
for the entire gain may be secured. 

£8 


National Congress Head Will Speak at 
State Meet 
The Wisconsin Congress is delighted to announce 
that Mrs. Langworthy, newly elected president, of the 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers will be 
present at the state convention of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ association, November 2nd. Mrs. Lang- 
worthy will address the general session Friday morn- 
ing and the Parent-Teacher section Friday afternoon. 
She will be honor guest at a luncheon, sponsored by 
the Milwaukee City P. T. A. Council, Friday noon. 

Mrs. Langworthy has been actively engaged in Par- 
ent-Teacher work for many years and has served in 
many capacities in local, state, and national work. 
She has achieved great distinction in presenting the 
layman’s view in education and is widely known in 
educational circles. 

It is expected that a large delegation of Parent- 
Teacher workers will come to Milwaukee to meet 
and hear our National leader. 


Watch Us Grow! 

Associations new in State membership since May 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

Washington—Fond du Lac; South Park— 
Rhinelander; West Side—Rhinelander; Lin- 
coln—Sheboygan; Stevens—Kingsdale. 

* * * 


Conferences and Schools of Instruction scheduled 


to date are: 

Sept. 11. Janesville—School of Instruction 

Sept. 19. Madison—City Council School of Instruction 
2nd District Conference 

Sept. 20. Kenosha County—School of Instruction 

Oct. 1. Milwaukee—4th and Sth District Conference 

Oct. 3. State Board Meeting—Madison 

Oct. 9. 7th District Conference 

Oct. 11. Douglas County Conference 

Oct. 20. Racine—1st District Conference 

Oct. 25. Coleman—8th District Conference 
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Child Welfare Magazine Becomes 
The National Parent-Teacher 

Beginning with the September issue, The National 
Parent-Teacher will be the name of the official pub- 
lication of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, heretofore called Child Welfare, the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Magazine. The change in name 
is being made to keep step with changes which have 
taken place in the organization since the name “Child 
Welfare Magazine” was adopted, in 1909. 

In addition to the new name, a larger and improved 
magazine is being planned. The size will be increased 
to 814 by 1114 inches. The yearly subscription price 
of $1 will remain the same, but the price of single 
copies will be 15 cents instead of 10 cents. 

Your attention is called to two 1934-35 features. 
“Today's Child ‘in Tomorrow's World’, will be the 
theme for a year’s program presented in a series of 
eight plans beginning in the September issue. 

A Study Course, directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
University of Cincinnati, National Parent Education 
Chairman, will begin in the September issue and will 
consist of a series of eight articles with questions, 
projects and a list of references for those who wish to 
do further reading. 


News 

The first Local Unit Package was mailed to the 
president of each local Parent-Teacher association dur- 
ing the week of August 28th, 1934. Valuable infor- 
mation, suggestions and working plans for the year 
were included. Study the material. Pass on to the 
various committee chairmen the messages addressed 
to them. Please note carefully the new Parent-Teacher 
Manual. Reprints of the sections devoted to the com- 
mittee activities are included. Kindly distribute the 
teprints promptly. 

Each package contains a sheet of instructions—‘The 
Local Unit Package in Action’. Presidents are re- 
quested to study these suggestions. * 

* * * 

Kenosha has been selected as the convention city 
for 1935 by the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Extensive preparations will be made for 
this convention which marks the 25th birthday of 
the organization. Dates will be set, committees ap- 
pointed and plans formulated at the State Board 
meeting October 3rd. Watch the JouRNAL for ‘Con- 
vention News’. 

* * & 

Write your state office for information and mate- 
tials. Congress publications may be secured through 
the state office—both the free service to members and 
sale materials. 

* * * 

Miss Alice Sowers, National Associate Chairman 
of Parent Education, is scheduled for work in Wis- 
consin from November 12th to the 24th. 

o 4 

Mrs. G. E. Harbeck, Milwaukee, First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Congress has moved to Elm- 
hurst, Illinois. Mrs. Harbeck has been active in Par- 
ent-Teacher work for many years and has served on 
the state board continuously during the last three 
administrations. Her faithful and efficient service will 
be a decided loss to Wisconsin. Mrs. Harbeck's suc- 
cessor will be selected by the state board at its fall 
meeting. 


Program Chairmen! Attention! 

Plan to include American Education week as a 
feature in your calendar of events. ‘Educating for 
Tomorrow” is the theme for 1934 and November Sth 
to 11th are the dates. For information and help, 
write to the state office or to N.E.A., Division of 
Publications, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* & * 
Green Tree School, Milwaukee, achieved the rank 
of a Standard Association and should have been fisted 
with the Standards in the convention leaflet. 
* * & 


“Digest of Information for High School Associa- 
tions” is a new mimeographed publication giving 21 
pages of information about what is actually being 
said and done in high school associations in different 
parts of the country. Published May 1934; price 10 
cents a copy; quantity prices on request from the 
national office. 

a oe 

The U. S. Office of Education has inaugurated a 
weekly radio service over the National Broadcasting 
Company hook-up. This service, ‘Education in the 
News,” is designed to familiarize citizens from week 
to week with the most important events in education. 
The programs are broadcast each Wednesday at 
4 PM., E.S.T. 

* 2.2 

Parent-Teacher Day at the Century of Progress is 
Saturday, September 22. Members of the National 
Board of Managers will be honored guests and will 
be escorted on a tour of the fair grounds, followed by 
a luncheon for Parent-Teacher members. At 2:30, vis- 
itors will be invited to participate in the regular 
weekly Parent-Teacher program at the Illinois Host 
House. 


€. €. Hulten 


The sudden death of Mr. C. E. Hulten, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Sheboygan and State Treasurer 
for the Wisconsin Congress, marked the close of a 
distinguished career of service for educational prog- 
ress in Wisconsin. Mr. Hulten has served on our 
state board for ten years—as chairman of Juvenile 
Protection, Revision Chairman, member of the organi- 
zation and Executive Committees, as First Vice-Presi- 
dent and State Treasurer. His untiring effort and great 
ability were responsible for many of the excellent 
state convention programs that were planned by him 
as program chairman. Possibly no individual in the 
state organization was better known to the member- 
ship, and no other gave more generously of his time 
cal resources. The Wisconsin Congress deeply re- 
grets the loss. It has also distinct realization and ap- 
preciation of the tremendous personal contribution of 
Mr. Hulten toward developing an effective parent- 
teacher program for Wisconsin. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Earl Gile, Budget Chairman, was appointed to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Hulten. Further action 
provides that al] remittances shall be payable to the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
mailed to the State Office. Locai presidents are urged 
to cooperate and to instruct treasurers to send dues 
to Mr. Earl Gile, Room 421, Insurance Building, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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We are sure that many Wisconsin school ad- 
ministrators will be interested in a recent At- 
torney-General’s opinion concerning tuition 
students. The ruling ts as follows: 











Tuitional Pupils 

The Antigo board of education by resolution 
excluded from Antigo high school graduates 
from the eighth grade of various towns of 
Langlade county that have not paid the high 
school tuition for the last year and for several 
years previous. The board has issued notices to 
the several town clerks of the effect of this reso- 
lution. You direct our attention to sec. 40.47, 
subsec. (3), Wis. Stats., which reads: 

‘Nonresidents. The board shall admit to the 
high school, when facilities will warrant, any 
person of school age who resides in the state, 
but not within any high school district, and who 
shall have complied with the entrance require- 
ments of subsection (2). Nonresidents so ad- 
mitted shall be entitled to the same privileges 
and be subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions as resident pupils.” 

You state that the parents of these pupils 
have been arguing with the county superintend- 
ent that they have paid their taxes in the several 
towns and that it is no fault of theirs that the 
town is unable to pay this back tuition and the 
towns in turn argue that they are unable to pay 
because they have not received all of their 
money for taxes. You inquire whether the An- 
tigo board of education has a legal right to pass 
a resolution excluding these different pupils 
from the high school due to the fact that the 
towns have not paid their tuition; regardless of 
the fact that the parents have paid their taxes 
and that the school children are always eligible 
to attend the high school. 

You state that in your opinion the tuition is 
incidental to the requisites of entering the high 
school ; that the children could not be penalized 
from an education in the Antigo high school 
simply because the town in which they live is 
unable to pay their tuition. You state that you 
are under the impression that the high school 
could be compelled to take these students in 
unless they could show that they had inadequate 
facilities. 

We agree with your conclusion. Subsec. (5) 
and (6) of sec. 40.47 reads as follows: 

(5) Claim for Tuition. Before July in each 
year the school clerk shall file with the clerk of 
each municipality from which any tuition pupil 
was admitted, a verified claim against the mu- 


nicipality setting forth the residence, name, date 
of entrance and the number of months attend- 
ance, during the preceding school year, of each 
person admitted from such municipality, the 
amount of tuition which the district is entitled 
to for each pupil, and the aggregate sum for 
tuition due the district from the municipality. 

(6) Tuition Tax. The municipal clerk shall 
enter upon the next tax roll such sums as may 
be due for such tuition from his municipality 
and the amount so entered shall be collected 
when and as other taxes are collected, and shall 
be paid to the treasurer of the high school dis- 
trict. If a portion of such municipality forms a 
part of a high school district, the taxable prop- 
erty in that portion shall be exempt from such 
tuition tax.” 

You will note that in all these statutory pro- 
visions as to nonresidents and the tuition, the 
statute has a mandatory significance. The word 
“shall’’ is used. ‘The board shall admit to the 
high school when facilities will warrant,” and 
“the clerk shall file with the clerk of the mu- 
nicipality from which any tuition pupil was ad- 
mitted,” and “the municipal clerk shall enter 
upon the next tax roll,” etc. Under these vari- 
ous provisions, the school board could be com- 
pelled by mandamus to admit such persons of 
school age if the facilities will warrant their 
admission and the municipal clerk of the town 
from which those persons came may be man- 
damused to enter the tuition, say as a tax upon 
the tax roll to be collected. 

I will also direct your attention to sec. 348.29 
which provides in part as follows: 

“Any person mentioned in section 348.28 
* * * who shall wilfully violate any provi- 
sion of law authorizing or requiring anything 
to be done or prohibiting anything from being 
done by him in his official capacity or employ- 
ment, or who shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
conform any duty in his office required by law, 
or shall be guilty of any wilful extortions, 
wrong or oppression therein shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than one year or by fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

See sec. 348.28, stats. The provisions of sec. 
348.28 broad enough to schale the high school 
board and if they wilfully deprive persons of 
attendance in the high school when they have 
the facilities to accept them under the above 
quoted statutes, it is our opinion that they may 
be prosecuted for neglect of duty of sec. 348.29 
as quoted above. 
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Supervisory Conferences 

The annual series of supervisory conferences 
will be held as listed below. Any superintend- 
ent, supervisor,.or principal is welcome to at- 
tend any conference. The conferences begin at 
9:30 A.M. and close at 3:30 P.M. They are 
held in the high schooi building unless other- 
wise indicated. The supervisory conferences this 
year cover both elementary and secondary school 
problems. A grade and a hign school supervisor 
from this department will participate in each 
conference. The aim is to develop an integrated 
program of supervision extending from the kin- 
dergarten to the college. 
Apoleton (Lincoln Bidg.)—...._.._...... Oct. 10 


Ashland Sept. 24 
Blair .13 


Brillion 
Burlington 
Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville 


Green Bay—West 


Janesville 
Ladysmith 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Medford 
Mineral Point 
Monroe 


Park Falls 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 
Rhinelander 
WererGme Pane 225228  e ee 
Shorewood 
Sparta 
Spooner 
Stevens Point 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 
Watertown 
Wausau 
Wausaukee 
Wautoma 


Supervision 
The sk ar of supervision is the improve- 


ment of the learning situation. 

The school outcomes of learning are skills, 
habits, meanings, knowledges, and other prod- 
ucts. 

Supervision is cooperative: teacher and super- 
visor working together to improve the products 
of learning. 

The challenge which faces supervision is to 
build a program of instruction and to organize 
the instructional materials to meet the demands 
of the modern world. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Supervision is not only a cooperative enter- 
prise between teacher and superviser; it involves 
the whole field of pupil-teacher relationships 
also. Supervision has a definite duty to improve 
these relationships. We should endeavor to ar- 
rive at satisfactory action-answers to these 
queries: Does our leadership 

1. Make for poise and balance and at-homeness in 

the world? 

2. Inspire with a zeal for social reconstruction ? 

3. Encourage the development of such qualities as 

increased and constructive social-mindedness ? 

4. Increase faith in intelligence as a means for 

dealing constructively with these problems? 

5. Encourage critical analysis of present conditions 

with a view to improvement? 

. Help in making unique contributions to the 

common good? 

. Stimulate reflection that eventuates in effective 

action and hence makes for emotional stability ? 


e 
Early American Lore 

Anniversary days recall interesting figures of 
history and romance. When Leif Erikson day is 
observed by Wisconsin schools Oct. 9, another 
personage besides the hero of the Vinland voy- 
ages may well be contemplated. This was Gud- 
rid, the first white woman reputed to have lived 
on the mainland of America and its first white 
mother. Many strong and interesting women 
flit across the pages of the Icelandic sagas and 
Gudrid is one of these. In these sagas, of which 
a good account is given in Prof. Rasmus B. 
Anderson’s “America Not Discovered by Co- 
lumbus,” she is presented not only as a woman 
of high culture, beauty and an enterprising 
spirit, but as probably the most widely traveled 
woman of the middle ages. As the daughter of 
a prosperous Icelandic trader, she probably re- 
ceived as good an education as was then avail- 
able to her class. Her first voyage was from Ice- 
land to Greenland, where she was married to 
Thorstein, a brother of Leif Erikson. Left a 
widow soon afterwards, she then married Thor- 
finn Karlsefne and with him and his colony 
settled in Vinland in the year 1007. Here she 
lived three years and here was born her son 
Snorre, the first recorded white child born on 
the American continent. She then returned to 
Greenland after which she and her husband 
made a trip to Norway and back. On her sec- 
ond husband's death, she made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, as was then the custom among the 
wealthy, where she was highly regarded because 
of her “courtesy” and fine manners. Returning 
to Iceland, she made her home with her son 
Snorre for a time, then took the veil. Traced 
on the map of the known world at the time, 
her journeyings were remarkable and stamp her 
as a shining and heroic figure among the women 


of her age and time. 
—A. O. Barton 
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Enlarging Experiences 
Through Essays 





“’1F A STUDENT is enthused over what he is 

saying, he will eventually become clear and 
concise as he attempts to bring his experiences 
to others’-—with such a statement those inter- 
ested in the English curriculum might attempt 
to wipe out some of the grammatical coxcombry 
that has been persistently petted by the advo- 
cates of the three “R’s”’. 

The subject of English includes more than 
can be discussed in one article, in one confer- 
ence, or in one book on the subject of English 
methods. However, one phase, creating conver- 
sational subjects and composition material, re- 
cently caused consternation in an all day con- 
ference called by a state supervisor in which he 
spoke emphatically against the teacher whose 
primal aim consisted in casting a retributive 
cudgel at every ‘“‘why-a’, ‘‘and-a”, and “‘ain’t’’ 
that was ever given adolescent emittence. The 
majority of the English teachers around that 
conference table agreed that theoretically it was 
very sound that attempts should be made to en- 
large the student’s experiences so that he would 
have material to make him want to speak and 
write. At this injunction in his talk, the major- 
ity of heads nodded emphatically. But how was 
this enlarging of experiences to take place? The 
voiced question became a unanimous problem as 
the group adjourned. 

It will be necessary to designate the type of 
English course considered here so that there 
will be no need to confuse these aims with the 
aims of the teachers of style, rhetoric or the 
teacher who conducts a course in the history of 
literature. These suggestions are for the teacher 
of composition. 


An Age of Wordly-Wise 

A group of students with varying abilities 
and interests as well as varying enthusiasms en- 
ters the English class room. There is a group of 
photographs on the bulletin board of some mod- 
ern essayists, cf. Living Writers, published by 
the American Educational Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. The unit for the next four weeks is to be 
“essays” and with this vague word in mind the 
class has assembled. This class is meeting on a 
day in a century whose newspapers are crying 
forth facts concerning the Austrian—Socialist Re- 
volt, concerning Hitlerism, and Emma Gold- 
man who is back in the United States for a 
visit, the first since her exile. It is a class which 


Mildred Helen Wilds 


Lancaster, Wis. 





because of the ‘‘times’’ could recognize a car by 
the sound of the motor, a class which includes 
a member who builds model hydroplanes, bi- 
planes and monoplanes and knows the romantic 
story of Aviation. It is a class which is con- 
scious of the ubiquitous radio, the mouthpiece 
of Blue Ribbon Tooth Paste and Yellow Charm 
Corn-cure. A composition class in which the 
old “Copy Book”, which gave the wrist plenty 
of exercise and the mind and body unwanted 
rest would be sadly unsuitable for this group of 
1934 high school boys and girls. There seems 
to be a challenge coming from the class: , 

“Can you interest me in the world of books 
as much as the world at large interests me? I 
can sit beside a radio and be entertained all day 
long without thinking; I can go to the movie 
and escape into another world (very different 
from my own) with no effort expended and no 
troublesome thoughts afterward. I can be a de- 
tached, passive individual kept alive by adver- 
tising companies and entertainment concessions.” 

This wide-spreading of the irrigation of lit- 
erature, this enlarging of the means of educa- 
tion is felt to be an unjust challenge by those 
English teachers who find poignant charm in 
the pieces of ‘true knowledge’ which the lit- 
erary artist conveys—yet the fact remains; it is, 
and ought to be, a challenge. We agree with 
Ruskin that “The newspaper may be entirely 
pare at breakfast time, but assuredly it is not 
reading for all day.” We also agree with Mor- 
ley that, “The essay is a picture of life seen 
through the lens of self.” The essay, then, ought 
to be a means for enlarging experiences so that 
self-expression is self-desired. 

Upon request the Travelling Department of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission pro- 
vided the class with a list of essayists who illus- 
trate personal, editorial, biographical, descrip- 
tive, and reflective essays. They included, Beebe, 
Bennett, Crothers, Galsworthy, Gerould, Haz- 
litt; Heydrick’s “Types of the Essay’’; Leacock, 
Lowell, Lucas, McFee, Mathews, Menchen, 
Milne, Monroe, Morley, Park, Perry, Repplier, 
Roosevelt, Sharp and Woodrow Wilson. 

If the essays were to mean enlarging of ex- 
periences it was well to find for each student a 
“first” essay that would be within his experi- 
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ence. That is, each student had suggested to 
him an essay to be read before the second class 
meeting. For example, a boy whose main hobby 
was hunting and fishing was asked to read an 
essay of Theodore Roosevelt's; a girl who 
seemed capable of appreciating whimsicality 
and humour was told about Christopher Mor- 
ley; E. V. Lucas’ Parent’s Brothers went to a 
girl who had complained violently about the ec- 
centricities of an aunt and uncle; I Am Inter- 
viewed by the Press by Leacock amused a boy 
interested in being a ““Cub-reporter’’. 

With this initial enthusiasm, the class met the 
second day—the first day had been spent in 
dealing with the term “essay” and the many 
types of essays that one could find. Only one 
day seemed necessary for any mention of essay 
“technique” ; an appreciation and a love for essay 
reading can be acquired only by reading them. 

Needless to say, the third day became an 
“exchange meeting’ —ideas were given forth in 
orderly fashion only to be snatched by another 
student who “‘had never thought about it before 
but, believe me, that’s true now that I happened 
to hear about it’. Current History, the Scho- 
Jastic, and other magazines furnished articles for 
those students whose reading abilities would 
not permit them to understand the authors in- 
cluded on the “Reserve Shelf” in the Library. 


Practical Applications for 1934 


Composition material and conversational ma- 
terial grew out of the third day’s discussion. 
What Women Want by Louise Huston in the 
February Edition of “Farmer’s Wife’’ caused a 
comment or two concerning “Bargain Hunt- 
ing’’; then, at this point, a member of the class 
began to distinguish between a real ‘‘bargain’” 
and a needless expenditure. E. V. Lucas’ Par- 
ent’s Brothers brought forth all the eccentrici- 
ties that belonged to the Aunty Lizzies and the 
Uncle Jakes of the essay readers. Among Friends 
by Crothers reminded the class of some objec- 
tionable way of treating guests. A recounting 
of experiences ensued which, if one were search- 
ing c practical outcomes, would result in a 
more congenial and hospitable society after the 
N. R. A. had provided the promised leisure. 

When a student brought to class the point 








of view of Stephen Leacock in ‘Have the Eng- 
lish Any Sense of Humour’, the group was led 
to think about the American sense of humour, 
its value, its shallowness or its cleverness. Some- 
times sensitive feet were tread upon for Lea- 
cock says, “A peculiar interest always attaches 
to humour. There is no quality of the human 
mind about which its possessor is more sensi- 
tive than the sense of humour.” Surely, then, it 
is valuable to give this “sense” some consid- 
eration. 

Subjects on modes and manners are ever in- 
teresting and profitable to the impressionable 
adolescent who finds living a very serious mat- 
ter and for whom etiquette often becomes the 
architect of fetishes. Katherine Fullerton Ger- 
ould has written an entire group of essays called 
“Modes and Morals”. The Boundaries of Truth, 
an article in that volume, brought a discussion 
of “little white lies’, gushing on the part of 
women, and drew out impersonations of “typi- 
cal” masculine and feminine conversation. Be- 
sides the discussion of manners, the reader of 
the essay had brought “fortunate” similes and 
turns of expression that were of striking quality. 
Most of the class smiled when they were read 
this expression of Miss Gerould, “I know a 
great many people who are as honest as their 
own front teeth are false; and certainly no one 
expects them to go about calling attention to 
the skill of their dentist.” We went no further 
into a discussion of the author’s technique than 
to mention some of the ‘‘personal twists’ that 
she used. 

With an essay being read every other day by 
each member of the class, there is plenty of time 
available for class conversation (the essays be- 
ing read outside of class). At times ‘‘outside”’ 
assignments were made which grew out of a 
strong reaction to a particular topic, on which 
topic the students wished to summarize their 
ideas in written composition. 

When students know that they are delving 
into 1934 points of view, they get a different 
“slant” on reading essays and perhaps, like their 
acquiring a taste for the olive or for caviar, 
they will turn to this type of literature as well 
as to the “‘escape’’ type of movie, play and 
novel. 











Give a man this taste (for good books) and the means of gratifying it, 
and you can hardly fail of making a happy man. You place him in contact 
with the best society in every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest, 
the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages. 


Sir John Herschel 
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GUY F. LOOMIS, Kenosha 


At the opening of a school year, teachers and other friends of education do 
not seem to be groping in the dark; at least, that is how they feel. After the 
usual respite, most of us are anxious to assume our school responsibilities. Rest 
and opportunity for reflection, have enabled us to gain a clearer concept of duty. 
However there is no division of a school program which is not receiving an added 
stimulus from rapidly changing human needs and aspirations. There is no other 
calling that is so far-reaching in possibilities as is the calling of a school teacher. 


As members of a profession whose ideals have always been lofty we are 
nevertheless constantly reminded, from all quarters, of the sacredness of our 
trust. Sometimes these reminders imply, if they do not carry openly, much that 
is helpful. Unfortunately, and much too frequently, I believe, teachers are ex- 
posed to unfounded adverse criticism. To falter in upholding the traditions of 
our calling, at any time, place, or level, would mean a step in the wrong direction. 
The nation’s future hope is in the children of today. 


Because we believe firmly in universal education for a democracy, and because 
a free exercise of the means to achieve this is balked by misinterpretations of 
what schools are established for, it becomes our duty to use a part of our strength 
to overcome false implications and uncharitable criticisms. 


We have in our own organization just and potent channels for broadcasting 
the real needs of our children. I am referring to paid-up memberships in the 
N.E.A., and the W.T.A., as well as in other smaller local groups. Furthermore, it 
is only through proper backing that we can hope to provide good programs for our 
enlightenment and inspiration. 


Let us therefore at this time resolve to enter this new year with renewed 
fervor to meet the old problems under modified surroundings, to the end that the 
interests of those children whom we may contact closely or only incidentally, may 
be fully and properly safe-guarded. 

CHARLES G. STANGEL 


President 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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AMANDA SCHUETTE, ALICE BYRNE, La Crosse 
Green Bay 


The officers and members of the 
executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association wish 
to express their appreciation of 
enjoying your co-operation during 
the past year, and urge you to con- 
tinue your support of the program 
being directed by the W.T.A. 
This coming year presents many 
important problems which have a 
direct bearing upon you and your 
profession. Your continued sup- 
port of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


O. H. PLENZKE 


Secretary 
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State Radio Plans 
School Broadcasts 


for 
1934-35 



































HE thousands of teachers who have ‘“‘discov- 
ered” the inspirational classroom supple- 
mentary programs offered by the state-owned 
broadcasting stations will welcome the an- 
nouncement of the 1934-35 plans made recently 
by H. B. McCarty, WHA program director. 
New features and old favorites of past years 
are combined to make a“ a well rounded sched- 
ule of educational broadcasts ranging from pri- 
mary to the adult level. A glance at the offer- 
ings will show how Wisconsin is maintaining 
its place of leadership among states in the use 
of this newest educational instrument—the 
radio. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air will open 
on October 1 with 10 weekly programs for use 
in the classroom, to supplement the work of 
the teacher. It serves as a library which speaks 
for itself. The series offered are: 

Afield with Ranger Mac (Nature), Grades 4-8; 
Character Inspiration, (4-8); Story Time for Little 
Folks (Kg. 1, 2, 3) ; Wisconsin Pioneer Days (6-9) ; 
Book Travels (4—6) ; Journeys in Music Land (4-8) ; 
Nature Tales (Kg—3); Touring America (5-7); 
Rhythm and Dramatic Games (Kg.—3); Current 
Events (6-9). 

High school teachers, heretofore offered but 
few programs suitable for classroom use, will 
find many new courses available this fall. The 
Wisconsin College of the Air, with 10 weekly 
broadcasts, will be used by many classes. These 
are on the air at 1:00 P. M. and 3:00 P. M. 
each school day for a period of 30 weeks, start- 
ing October 1. 

Included in this series are these courses: 
Farm Life and Living, Rediscovering Wisconsin, 
Everyday Economics, American Life and Books, The 
Girl of Today, Better Speech Science at Work, Lit- 
erature of Other Lands, Social Problems of Today, 
The World of Music. 





While not intended especially for school- 
room use, several other state-station features 
will be utilized by certain classes to broaden the 
scope of their activities. Teachers can judge the 
appropriateness of the broadcasts for their stu- 
dents. 

“Music Appreciation”, a regular university 
course highly popular on the campus, will be 
broadcast direct from the classroom. ‘Music of 
the Masters’’ offers each school day a half hour 
of music and stories of great composers. Nu- 
merous programs of music of a better type are 
featured regularly. 

Civics classes will enjoy the programs in po- 
litical education which will precede the regular 
fall election. All recognized parties will be 
given time on the air in which to present their 
cases. After the election, when the legislature 
convenes the first of the year, legislators will 
broadcast direct from the capitol telling of 
what is going on in the senate and assembly. 
This bridges the gap between the student and 
the public officials by developing a feeling of 
personal acquaintance. 

Economics lectures, health talks, PTA pro- 
grams, tax-topics, homemakers’ features, the 
farm program, dramatizations, foreign student 
forums, debates, football games, and a host of 
special events will all find their places in the 
state-station schedules. Operating strictly non- 
commercially, no advertising is injected into the 
broadcasts. 


Bulletins and study outlines for the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air and the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of the Air are distributed free to teachers. 
They may be had by request to WHA. 

—Harold A. Engel 
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The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than 
any other classroom magazine. Its great popu- 
larity is due to the fact that teachers have 
found it the most helpful magazine of its kind. 
For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will 
be added and a greater amount and variety of 
material will be supplied. Subscribe NOW for 
one or two years at present low prices. Include 
the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if more 
convenient. Use order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@IT is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps 
and materials originated by successful classroom 
teachers and leaders in elementary education. 

@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teach- 
ing material than any other teachers’ magazine. 

@ IT supplies only material of the most practi- 
cal, usable character—lesson plans, projects, units 
of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs, games, things to do and make, etc. 

@ IT provides a large amount of art and hand- 
work material, including designs for posters, 
calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 

@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR repro- 
ductions of famous paintings during the year with 
complete material for class study. 

@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each 
issue, presenting visual aids in geography, history, 
art, etc., for all grades. Several Full-Page Post- 
ers in Colors are included during the year. 

@ IT has several pages each month of program 
material, consisting of plays, recitations, songs, 
exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

@IT has helpful, informative departments: 
The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club 
Exchange); Teacher Aids from the U. S. Govern- 
ment; Teacher’s Own Page; Answers to Queries; 
New Books; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, teachers of training classes, 
and educators generally. 





Good Only Until 


Money-Saving Club Offers 


November 10th 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Child Lif . 
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The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00'a year) 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW for 


THe INSTRUCT 


_ WILL ADVANCE NOV. IOTH 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. ona 1 yr. Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 yr. Subscription 


Get The New 1934-35 
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INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 206 additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 
(96 pages and cover, 7 x 10 inches in 
size) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1934 - 1935 


studies—geography and _ history. The 
material is in the form of informational 
stories, tests, lesson plans, etc., and is 
carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. Attractive 
and durable green 

bristol board covers 









NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR 


with design in colors. 

Price of Yearbook 
alone, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 
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John T. Flynn 


Circle These Dates On Your 
Educational Calendar 


OVEMBER 1, 2, and 3 are dates you should 

circle on your educational calendar, for 
these are the dates of the 81st annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, to 
be held at Milwaukee. 


The problems facing education are more 
pressing than ever before, and every teacher in 
the state can profit greatly from participation in 
our great annual fall meeting. Last year, in 
spite of pay cuts and unpaid salaries some 
12,000 teachers attended the state convention. 


This year, as in the past, the general pro- 
grams are being planned to present nationally 
known men and women to our members. Such 
recognized speakers as John Flynn, of the New 
York Sun; James H. Richmond, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Kentucky; 
Louis A. Johnson, past national commander of 
the American Legion; and Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ley, president of Mt. Holyoke college, will ap- 
pear on our general programs. In addition 
many famous men and women will appear on 
sectional programs, speaking on_ specialized 
subjects. 


It costs a great deal to prepare and present a 
state teachers convention of this kind, and it’s 
worth every cent invested, for through it the 
teachers of Wisconsin are advanced profession- 
ally. This is YOUR convention . . . plan to 
attend it! 
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The “Honor Roll’’ of General 
Program Speakers 


JOHN T. FLYNN 


A journalist and economist who is a recognized 
authority on current economic movements 


MARY E. WOOLLEY 


One of America’s foremost woman's college presi- 
dents whose activities are international in scope 


JAMES H. RICHMOND 


A schoolman (state superintendent of schools for 
Kentucky) who is “in the know’ on matters 
of federal aid 


LOUIS A. JOHNSON 
As national commander of the American Legion 
1932-34 he has concentrated the fighting spirit 
of his buddies in defense of our nation’s 
schools 


KARL E. MUNDT 


District Governor of Kiwanis, and a recognized 
speaker on many subjects. 


Sectional speakers will include many promi- 
nent educators from Wisconsin and surround- 
ing states. 
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SMITH HEADS SHEBOYGAN SCHOOLS 
H 


Succeeds Charles Hulten 


ENRY E. SMITH, city superintendent of 
South Milwaukee for the past six years was 
elected superintend- 
ent of the Sheboygan 
schools, following 
the sudden death of 
Supt. Charles Hulten 
late this summer. 
Mr. Smith has 
been active in Wis- 
consin educational 
circles for a number 
of years. Prior to his 
services at South 
Milwaukee he served 
as superintendent for 
two years at Antigo, 
six years at Oconto, 
four years at Three 
Forks, Montana, and 
as principal of schools at Reno, Nevada, Ve- 
rona, Wis., Stitzer, Wis., and Liberty, Wis. 
Many outside educational positions have been 
held by Mr. Smith since he has been connected 
with Wisconsin schools. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin City Superintendents as- 
sociation, a former director of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic association, a ‘member of the 
American Inter-Professional Institute, and is 
affiliated with Phi Delta Kappa honorary edu- 
cational fraternity. 


300 SCHOOL MEN ATTEND 
UNIV. OF WIS. INSTITUTE 


Week’s Program Full of Important 
Conferences—an a Bit of Fun 


Henry E. Smith 
Returned from the West 








HE reconstruction of education to meet the 

demands of the times was the main topic 

of thought discussed at the annual summer con- 

ference of schoolmen, held at the University of 
Wisconsin the week of July 16-20. 

More than 300 schoolmen from all parts of 
the state participated in the conference, which 
ended in a bit of recreation when the peda- 
gogues cast aside the problems facing Wiscon- 
sin schools and concentrated their attention on 
a bit of golf and a final blast of dinner speech 
making at the Nakoma golf club. 
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Some of the conference speakers were Kai 
Jensen, Dean Scott Goodnight, George Ham- 
brecht, Ethel Mabie, T. L. Torgerson, Robert C. 
Pooley, E. E. Witte, Dean Harry Glicksman, 
Delia E. Kibbe, A. H. Edgerton, A. S. Barr, 
J. F. Waddell and others. 

Members of the Department of Education 
who arranged the conference program were 
Professors A. S. Barr, F. L. Clapp, and John G. 
Fowlkes. 





COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
PRESENTED OVER WHA 


Course Being Conducted by the U. of W. 
Dept. of Education 





N RESPONSE to considerable demand the 

university broadcasting station, WHA, is 
now offering a weekly program for Wisconsin 
teachers in active service. Beginning the week 
of October 3 (the exact day will be announced 
by WHA soon) members of the faculty of the 
Department of Education will offer a series of 
discussions on the everyday problems of class- 
room instruction. 

The broadcasts will be one-half hour in 
length, from 4:00-4:30 P.M. The programs 
will be in the nature of weekly teacher insti- 
tutes, summarizing relevant research, and giv- 
ing special attention to classroom problems. 
Such topics as pupil motivation, individual dif- 
ferences, direction of study, etc. will be dis- 
cussed. 

The hour of 4:00-4:30 P.M. has been chosen 
for these broadcasts because it is felt that many 
schools will wish to incorporate them into their 
regular weekly teacher meetings. If this is done, 
they will best serve the purpose if they are 
treated not as lectures but as points of departure 
for group discussions of each group’s local and 
immediate problems of classroom instruction. 

Any teacher group interested in this unusual 
es service can secure further details 

y writing the University of Wisconsin station 

WHA, or Professors A. S. Barr and M. H. 
Willing, both members of the faculty of the 
department of education and directors of the 
broadcasts. 








DEAN SMITH OF IND. “U” HEADS N.E.A. FOR 1934 





Welcomes Teachers of America to New 
Opportunities of Service 


ENRY LESTER SMITH, dean of the 

School of Education, Indiana University, 
since 1916 was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the summer 
meeting at Washington. Mr. Smith has been 
active in state and national educational circles 
for many years, being president of the Indiana 


Henry L. Smith 


State Teachers’ Association, 1921-22, president 
of the Indiana School Men’s Club, 1927-28, 
N. E. A. director for Indiana from 1917-25, 
treasurer of the N. E. A. since 1925, president 
of the National Council of Education, 1925-31, 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the National Society for the Study of Education 
from 1916-20. 

President Smith sends the following message 
to the teachers of America: 

May I extend to each of you personally on behalf 
of the National Education Association the handclasp 
of fellowship and good wishes. May this be for you 
in your own life a year of happiness and growth; in 
your work for the children a year of deeper insight 
and joyous service; in your community leadership a 
year of widened friendship and achievement; in your 
professional associations a year of renewed dedication 
and cooperation. In ordinary times the teacher holds 
a place of unique opportunity and responsibility. In 
these times of great national and world difficulty to 
teach is to assume a position of the highest privilege 
and responsibility. Nowhere else is the opportunity 
for creative adventure and high helpfulness so great. 
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In the faith that humanity can move forward on to 
higher ground, let us approach the year ahead un- 
afraid of its difficulties; with eager determination to 
awaken and inspire anew the creative and construc- 
tive energies of the people. By the grace of Almighty 
God let us make the school the savior and the servant 
of democracy in its hour of supreme trial and need. 
—Henry Lester Smith, 
President National Education Association 


LA CROSSE LEGION POST 
VOICES SCHOOL DEFENSE 


Goes on Record as Strongly Favoring 
Equal Educational Opportunities 


TANDING by one of the four cardinal prin- 

ciples of the American Legion, the Roy L. 
Vingers Post No. 52 of La Crosse, on Aug. 9 
adopted a strong resolution in defense of edu- 
cational opportunities for every American boy 
and girl. 

The resolution reads in part: 

‘Whereas we believe that a system of free public 
education is the best security for democratic govern- 
ment, we consider the curtailment of mass education 
a first step toward an autocracy of ignorance and a 
perverted sense of citizenship. We deplore the havoc 
inflicted upon our children by political and economic 
opportunists during a time when higher standards are 
necessary for the perpetuation of our national ideals. 

“Whereas we recognize that the effectiveness of 
our state school system is weakened by a system of 
taxation based upon local property evaluation resulting 
in gross inequalities in educational opportunity for 
American boys and girls. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we urge the gov- 
ernor and Legislature of Wisconsin to recognize that 
education is primarily a state responsibility and to 
provide adequate financial support of education 
through more equitable and productive methods.” 


6% PAY RESTORED TO 
MILWAUKEE TEACHERS 


Board Also Acts on Retirements 











HE 11% salary reduction in effect last year 

for Milwaukee teachers was reduced to 5% 
by action of the school board last month. The 
finance committee had recommended that the 
restoration be 1%, but the board voted to in- 
crease it to 6%. The change will not affect the 
salaries of teachers below $1200 a year, as such 
salaries were not subject to the cut. 

The board also voted that the salary of teach- 
ers or principals who reach the age of 70 and 
refuse to retire be fixed permanently at $2,400 
a year, The board has tried for years to compel 
retirement of teachers and principals at 70, but 
has been unable to get the state legislature to 
enact such a law. 








IOWAN CHOSEN NEW U. S. COMMISSIONER OF ED. 





Fills Out Term of Zook, Who Accepts 
Directorship of American Council 
on Education 


Ay os W. STUDEBAKER, 47, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Superintendent of Schools has been 
appointed U. S. Commissioner of Education, to 
succeed George F. Zook, who resigned on July 1 
to become director of the American Council on 
Education. Mr. Studebaker’s term, starting on 
September 1, is for one year only. 

The new commissioner of education is a na- 
tive of Iowa and worked his way through Clark 
college (since merged with Coe). He attended 














John W. Studebaker 


Columbia, from which institution he received 
his M. A. degree in 1920. The same year he be- 
came head of the Des Moines, Iowa, schools 
and immediately attracted nation-wide attention 
as moving spirit in a $7,000,000 school build- 
ing program. One of the most famous build- 
ings erected under his actual direction is the 
Des Moines’ Smouse Opportunity School for 
the crippled. 

Mr. Studebaker has originated many educa- 
tional ideas which have been copied extensively 
throughout the country. Many a school system 
has copied his system of paying teachers’ sal- 
aries on the basis of individual ability rather 
than for the particular job being held or merely 








the length of service. Another field of educa- 
tion which has interested him greatly is that of 
adult education. In 1933 he was instrumental in 
launching a five-year program of experimenta- 
tion in that field, financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 





O. J. DORR DEVELOPS 
NOVEL PHONE COURSE 


Vocational Director Uses Invention to 
Aid Business Concerns 





At ER two years of study and an expendi- 
ture of about $50, O. J. Dorr, director of 
the Fond du Lac Vocational school, has per- 
fected an amplifying set to be used in training 
sales clerks, housemaids and business men in 
developing their voice qualities. The apparatus, 
scarcely larger than a portable typewriter, con- 
sists of a loudspeaker unit and an induction 
coil. T. J. Roswell, sales conference leader in 
the Fond du Lac Vocational school assisted Mr. 
Door in the construction of the device. 

A number of vocational schools in the state 
are conducting courses in telephone salesman- 
ship, and Mr. Dorr feels that his method of 
teaching will be of extreme benefit to many 
business houses. 





STATE LEGION RECEIVES 
EDUCATIONAL CITATION 


Presentation Made by W. T. A. at 
Green Bay 





feo Wisconsin Department of the American 
Legion recently received an educational ci- 
tation for its co-operative attitude toward the 
N. E. A. and the Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion, when President Charles Stangel of the 
W. T. A. made the presentation to State Com- 
mander John Burkhardt at Green Bay on Au- 
gust 19. 

The committee in charge of the presentation 
consisted of President Stangel, C. L. Cole, prin- 
cipal of West High school, Green Bay, and 
O. H. Plenzke, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers association. 

Mr. Plenzke addressed the joint meeting of 
the Auxiliary and the Legion on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 19. 





NEW COVER DESIGNS TO 
GRACE 1934-35 JOURNALS 


Series Intended to Depict Educational 
Activities of a Modern School 





HIS year we are offering our readers some- 

thing entirely different by way of cover il- 
lustrations for the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. Instead of photographs we are 
having a prominent Madison artist prepare a 
series of pen and ink sketches designed to de- 
pict various educational activities in a modern 
curriculum. 

Obviously it has been impossible for us to 
cover the entire field, representing every sub- 
ject, so we have chosen nine larger divisions for 
the series: the arts, physical education, social 
sciences, languages, extra-curricular activities, 
rural education, vocational training, and citi- 
zenship. 

Because of the fact that the value of the illus- 
tration is dependent upon simplicity it is im- 
possible to include all subjects under one of the 
above larger divisions. The subject depicted is 
expected to represent the activity of the group. 

Possibly teachers would be interested in us- 
ing the cover illustrations for display purposes. 
If so we will be pleased to supply members 
with extra copies, without additional cost. 


HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ORGANIZE STATE GROUP 


Six-point Program Adopted to Guide 
Work of New Association 
N ORGANIZATION of state high school 
coaches, with a six-point program for the 
advancement of the coaching branch of educa- 
tion, was formed this summer by a group of 14 
charter members. 

Late last spring Guy Lowman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin invited a small group of high 
school coaches to meet with him and discuss the 
possibilities of forming an association which 
might be of interest and service to the high 
school coaches throughout the state. As an up- 
shot of this conference it was decided to form 
a regular group and seek to interest all state 
high school coaches in the program. Charter 
members included J. S. Jensen, Altoona; Art 
Olsen, Rice Lake; E. Ewers, Wausau; L. Means, 
Green Bay; J. Plenke, Reedsburg; W. Olson, 
Tomah; F. DeVinney, Columbus; H. Barrett, 
Madison; E. Zeibell, Racine and L. A. Erick- 
son, Shorewood. 
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Means was elected temporary president at 
the organization meeting, with Ewers named 
vice president ,and Erickson secretary—treasurer. 

Barrett, Lowman, and Jensen were named as 
a committee to draw up the objectives of the 
association, and the next meeting was set for 
Nov. 23, at Madison. 

The six-point program which the association 
agreed to adopt as its purposes and objectives 
follows: 

1. To foster and encourage a better understanding 
among coaches of the various sections of the 
state. : 

. To place coaching on a more educational basis 
and more in line with the policies of all educa- 
tional administration. 

. To develop and promote higher social and eth- 
ical practices on the field or court. 

4. To provide an opportunity to bring before the 
group many valuable studies and presentations 
on methods of technique and phases of coach- 
ing which would be of great benefit to the group 
as a whole. 

. To cooperate in every way possible with the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic association in 
the promotion of a broad and wholesome high 
school athletic program. 

. To establish and maintain the highest possible 
standards of sportsmanship. 


CARROLL CONFERS L.L.D. 
UPON JOHN CALLAHAN 


State Supt. Honored for Service to 
Schools of the State 


T ITS commencement on June 11, 1934 
Carroll College conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon State Superintendent John 
Callahan. In presenting him to President W. A. 
Ganfield, Supt. George O. Banting of Wauke- 
sha introduced him in this manner: 
Mr. President: 

There is no schoolman in the state who would not 
covet the privilege that is mine at this moment, of 
presenting his chief, the State Superintendent of 
Schools, to receive this high honor from your hands. 

In honoring him, the head of our public school 
system, you are honoring the teachers of Wisconsin, 
and in their name, I wish to thank you and the 
trustees of Carroll College for this gracious act. 

So long, so intimately and so vitally has John Cal- 
lahan been identified with the educational interests of 
the state, that it is impossible to think of any phase 
or department of our school system without thinking 
of him. Successively rural school teacher, high school 
principal, city superintendent, state director of voca- 
tional education, he was in 1921 elected state super- 
intendent of public instruction. He has thrice been 
re-elected to this office, twice by acclamation,—an edu- 
cational record unexcelled in the annals of the state. 

He has in the past, while still in the ranks, re- 
ceived many honors from his fellow teachers, includ- 
ing the presidency of two sectional associations and 
that of our state teachers’ association. His election, a 
short time ago, as president of the national associa- 
tion of state superintendents was a national recogni- 
tion of his worth. 











He has been a life long student in the fields of 
literature, social science and education. He is the 
author of several books and many studies which show 
intensive research, wide information and an intimate 
and sympathetic understanding of the history and in- 
stitutions of Wisconsin. 

His most noteworthy achievement has been in the 
realm of jurisprudence. His masterly and enlighten- 
ing treatment of the subject of taxation has attracted 
wide attention and he is the author of school legisla- 
tion which is recognized as an outstanding contribu- 
tion of national significance. 

But it has been his gallant, fearless and continued 
struggle for the better education of the boys and girls 
of Wisconsin that more than anything else has won 
for him an enduring place in the history of the state 
and in the hearts of all friends of the public school. 
His motto has been “Nothing is too good for Wis- 
con’s children’, and he is recognized as the fore- 
most champion in America of equal educational op- 
portunities of all the children of all the people. 

President Ganfield, I have the great privilege of 
presenting the Honorable John Callahan, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, teacher, author, 
statesman, attorney for Wisconsin’s children, to re- 
ceive from Carroll, the pioneer college of the state, 
as a recognition of high public service, the highest 
honor a college can thus bestow. 


Members of Mr. Callahan’s staff and friends 


about the state attended the presentation of the 
degree. 





LEISURE TIME DISPLAY 
POPULAR AT WEST BEND 


1,000 Entries in School Exposition 





A NEW departure in school displays was 
undertaken in West Bend high school 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude Forrester. 
In this instance the exhibit consisted of leisure 
time, cultural or avocational interests. Faculty, 

_students and local hobbyists displayed their col- 
lections and discussed them. Local clubs partici- 
pated in uncovering the talents of persons here- 
tofore unknown. The entire display, occupying 
eighteen class-rooms, assumed the aspects of an 
exposition. One thousand entries were received 
and grouped under handicrafts, collections, gar- 
dening, stamps and coins, boy scouting, applied 
arts and needlework, arts and sketching, rocks 
and arrowheads, hand carving, photography, 
wild flowers, radio, bee keeping, pigeon raising, 
Four H clubs, scrap books, reading, birds, but- 
terflies, and miscellaneous. A program was given 
in the gymnasium featuring extra-curricular and 
leisure-time activities, such as band, tap danc- 
ing, tumbling, balancing, ping pong, singing, 
drama, etc. 

A standard had been set up in each of the 


divisions and each exhibit which met the stand- 
ard received a blue ribbon. 





ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
TEACHERS NOTE! 


This year, in connection with 
the annual state teachers conven- 
tion, teachers of English and 
Speech will hold a joint luncheon, 
followed by a group discussion 
based on the relationship of the 
two fields of study. The luncheon 
will be held on Friday, Nov. 2, at 
the Plankinton Hotel. Speakers 
on the joint program include Pro- 
fessors Roe and Weaver of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Three section meetings will fol- 
low the joint luncheon. See the 
complete program in the October 
JOURNAL! 


























The exhibit, which attracted 3000 visitors, 
followed a series of thirty-seven talks on leisure 
time interests in connection with the guidance 
program. Surveys of local industries were made 
and business men co-operated in affording first- 
hand experience for commercial students in 
their offices. The entire program of guidance 
and leisure activities is a comprehensive en- 
deavor to connect the student with life prob- 
lems and their many ramifications. 

In appreciation of her leadership in the proj- 
ect, the students dedicated their high school an- 
nual to Miss Forrester. 


S. B. TOBEY HONORED 
UPON RETIREMENT 


Veteran Wausau Educator Feted by 
Notables and Friends 


EARLY 300 city school teachers, their 

friends and families, gathered at Wausau 

last May to pay tribute to Silas B. Tobey, super- 

intendent of the Wausau schools for more than 

a quarter of a century, who terminated his edu- 
cational work on July 1. 

Speakers included John Callahan, O. H. 
Plenzke, Circuit Court Judge A. H. Reid, Otto 
Muenchow, mayor of Wausau; Miss Gertrude 
McGuine, Mr. Tobey’s assistant; C. G. Krueger, 
president of the board of vocational schools; 
I. C. Painter, principal of Wausau Senior High 
school and K. R. N. Grill, president of the 
Wausau Teachers association. 

Two weeks following the farewell banquet 
sponsored by the Wausau Teachers association, 
the superintendents of the state surprised Mr. 
Tobey with a carefully planned banquet in his 
honor. 














How to Draw the Head in Light and Shade 
Edward Renggli, Bridgman Publishers Inc., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. Price $1.00 

How to Draw Children 
Bernice Oehler, Bridgman Publishers Inc., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. Price $2.50 

BOTH of these books are outstanding contributions 
in their field, and are useful tools for every teacher 

of art. How to Draw the Head in Light and Shade 

consists of over 100 drawings of heads in every con- 
ceivable position, giving the student the basic founda- 
tion on which to draw the head. The treatment of 
light and shade is outstanding and offers much to the 
advanced artist as well as to the novice. How to Draw 

Children is of equal value, for the drawings take up 

every part of the child’s body, not merely his head. 

As stated in the introduction, ‘This book is an at- 

tempt to portray the character and spirit of the child 

as distinct from the adult; to show his characteristic 
gestures as well as proportions.” 


Exploring the World of Science 
Charles Lake, Henry Harley, and Louis Welton, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. Price $1.76 
HE authors of this text, all Cleveland teachers, se- 
lected the material from the field of General Sci- 
ence which they felt was based primarily upon the 
student’s immediate life interests, the educational 
value of the material to him, and its probable use in 
adult life. The text is organized on the unit basis, 
and is composed of sixteen units. Each unit is skill- 
fully introduced by “exploring” stories and “do you 
know’ questions, designed to excite the pupil's 
interest. 
Unlike many texts this book is foresighted enough 
to provide special problems for the superior pupil. 
Other attractive features of the text: a list of tech- 
nical words at the end of each chapter, providing a 
means of building up a scientific vocabulary; a sort 
of objective test at the end of each chapter, so that 
pupils can test themselves; and a generous selection 
of illustrations and drawings. 


Human Values in Music Education 

James L. Mursell, Silver, Burdett & Co., New- 

ark, N. J. Price $2.40 
M R. MURSELL is professor of education at Law- 

rence college, Appleton, and living in a state 
which has recently suffered great educational reverses 
he is prompted to answer the question which has 
been thrown at so many sincere friends of music: 
“Why should music be taught in our schools?” 

Some time ago Professor Mursell wrote a book on 
“The Philosophy of School Music Teaching’. This 
book, now a recognized work in the field, was intro- 
duced at a time when there seemed to be no question 
about teaching music in the schools, but as we all 
well know conditions have changed and in conse- 
quence Professor Mursell has retraced his steps and 
justifies the teaching of music in the nation’s schools. 
In short, the book formulates a statement in behalf 
of music, and offers an interpretation of its values 
in terms of a social philosophy of education. 
Music teachers and supervisors will be especially 

pleased with this book, for it expresses well the 
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thoughts of many inarticulate souls. Music teachers 
have felt right down deep in their hearts that their 
work was more than a “‘frill’, but few of them 
could adequately answer the ‘‘economizers” who de- 
manded a return to the 3Rs. This is what Professor 
Mursell has done to perfection, and at the same time 
has set up some pretty healthy educational objectives 
for teachers of music to follow. 


Kemmerer on Money 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, John C. Winston Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.50 

LL humans interested in money (and aren’t we 

all?) will be interested in this book, which dis- 
cusses the gold standard, paper money, inflation, silver 
and many other phases of finance. As teachers are 
generally supposed to be educated people we all 
should be informed concerning matters of national 
and international finance. This book can give us all 
the information we need, and should be of special 
interest to teachers of economics. 

Dr. Kemmerer is a “hard money’ man, and many 
may not agree with his views, but nevertheless he 
gives the reader a good picture of a very controversial 
question. In view of present national prospects of in- 
flation and renewed value of silver many people will 
find this book of immediate interest. 


Teachers and Teaching 
Frank W. Hart, The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. Price $1.50 
§ HADES of Bobby Burns! Would you like to see 
yourself as others see you? The result might not 
be so happy, but human nature being what it is we 
all put ourselves in the O. K. class and consign our 
fellow teachers to the class known as “Z’ in this 
book. 

In more than one sense this book is a national mir- 
ror—and you are in it someplace. The author set out 
to find out what high school boys and girls regard as 
a “good” teacher and a “poor” teacher. The results of 
ten thousand answers are found in this book. Three 
distinct types of teachers are discussed—the best liked 
teacher, the least liked teacher, and the teacher who 
taught most effectively. 

This is not a book which can be read from cover 
to cover in one sitting—in fact such a reading would 
prove terribly boring, for the book is crammed full of 
type answers from the questionnaires. But any sincere 
teacher would benefit by a slow reading of the book. 
All that is necessary is a bit of honest-to-gosh self 
analysis, behind closed doors, so no outside party can 
witness the cleansing of the teaching soul! See if you 
can take it! 


Administering the County School System 
Richard E. Jaggers, American Book Co., New 
York City 
E WISH to call attention to this book, not be- 

cause it applies to the present educational set 
| in Wisconsin, but because it deals with a form 
of educational structure which is tending to become 
more general in other states. The present swing to- 
ward school consolidations may culminate in a system 
such as the one discussed in this book, so we feel 
that many administrative officers and persons inter- 
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ested in the ultimate welfare of education in Wiscon- 
sin will want to acquaint themselves with the prob- 
lems confronting the county system of schools in 
other states. 

' Three separate subjects are discussed in this book: 
school organization, the budget, and administering 
the program. 


Commercial Texts 


The English of Business 
Hagar, Wilson, and Hutchinson, Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., New York City. Price $.80 

Business Mathematics 
R. Robert Rosenberg, Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York City. $1.40 

Key$ and Cue$ (Business Plays) 
Bruce and Esther Findlay, Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York City. Price $2.00 


ques three new Gregg publications have come to 
our desk recently, and each is outstanding in its 
field. In The English of Business the authors have 
approached their study from a very practical angle. 
Teachers of English may not agree with the fe 
hypothesis that “probably in no other subject is so 
much valuable time wasted as in the teaching of Eng- 
lish”, but regardless of one’s loyalty to the subject 
of English it must be admitted that commercial Eng- 
lish is distinctly different than the general subject, 
and needs special treatment. As a result of the 
authors’ specialized interests they have eliminated the 
unessentials, omitted the purely technical phases of 
English study, and have emphasized the things that 
have a direct bearing on the work of a stenographer 
or office assistant. A workbook has been prepared by 
the same authors, to accompany the text. 





To Teachers of Modern 


Languages 


[ T gives us real pleasure to announce 
that we have arranged to unite with 
our Heath Modern Language Series 
the foreign language publications of 
the University of Chicago Press, and 
that hereafter these publications will 
form in our list an integral unit un- 
der the name of 


THE HEATH - CHICAGO 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


The language titles heretofore issued 
by the University of Chicago Press will 
from now on be available in our im- 
print. Orders for them should be 
sent to 


D.C. Heath and Company 
1815 Praire Avenue Chicago, Il. 




















Epoch-Making 
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FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Ginn and Company publish a 
wide variety of workbooks in 
the chief elementary-school 
subjects. ... Make your teach- 
ing more effective, more stim- 
ulating by enlisting the help 
of these excellent teaching 
aids. ... Circular No. 353, giv- 
ing a complete list, will be 
sent in response to a postcard 
request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Commercial Books 


All Published in 1934 


The English of Business, by Hubert A. 
Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, and E. 
Lillian Hutchinson 

The English of Business Work Book, by 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wil- 
son, and E. Lillian Hutchinson 

Applied Secretarial Practice, by Rupert P. 
SoRelle and John Robert Gregg —---- 

Applied Secretarial Practice, Laboratory 
Materials, by Rupert P. SoRelle and 
John Robert Gregg 

Business Mathematics — Principles and 
Practice, by R. Robert Rosenberg ~~~ 

Key$ and Cue$ (Business Plays designed 
to teach business ethics, attitudes, and 
appreciations), by Bruce A. and Esther 
B. Findlay 
(Owing to the nature of this title, a charge 
must be made for single or sample copies.) 

Write our nearest office for examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 
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The essentials of Business Mathematics are also 
published in pad form, for those who are well 
grounded in the subject and prefer to teach the prin- 
ciples according to their own judgment. Teachers in 
general will probably prefer the text. The organiza- 
tion of the materials in the text is very interesting. 
Part I starts with a placement test; part II with a 
classification test; and part III with an inventory 
test—each test being given at first to see what the 
student knows before he starts the chapter. Subse- 
quent tests show what has been accomplished. The 
treatment of each division is the same: first a state- 
ment of principles and definitions; then a series of 
learning exercises; then a timed drill. The book con- 
sists of 500 pages of very worthwhile material for 
commercial teachers. 

Anyone with enough imagination to make a game 
out of commercial subjects should receive a great deal 
of credit for possessing a true pioneering spirit. The 
joint authors of Key$ and Cue$ have prepared their 


office skits in the belief that we learn best by doing - 


and next best by observing. By acting out practical 
scenes likely to be encountered in the business world 
the boy or girl in the commercial class is deeply im- 
pressed with lessons of office routine and business 
courtesy. The playlets can be memorized or merely 
read, but the essential thing is to get the students to 
ACT, and thereby learn. Various types of plays are 
presented—the two-act plays, necessitating 11 actors; 
one-act plays, with six or more characters; short 
plays, with three or more players; and short skits, 
with two or three characters. Each play teaches a les- 
son, and deals directly with practical office situations. 

The whole idea of Key$ and Cue$ is unique, and 
will offer many commercial teachers with a means of 
making their class lessons of extreme interest to imag- 
inative pupils. 


Professional Books 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York City 

Homemaking Education in the High School. William- 
son & Lyle 

Introduction to Education. William H. Burton. $3.00 


Avalon Press, Washington, D. C. 
New Horizons for the Child. Stanwood Cobb. $2.00 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City 

Introduction to Physical Education. Jackson R. Shar- 
man. $2.00 

Recreation for Girls and Women. Ethel M. Bowers. 
$3.00 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City 
A Social Basis of Education. Harold Saxe Tuttle. 
$3.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Introduction to Business Law. Bogert-Goodman-— 
Moore. $1.60 


Macmillan Company, New York City 

An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. Yoakam 
& Simpson. $2.50 

Keeping a Sound Mind. John J. B. Morgan. $2.00 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York 
ity 

Principles of Education. James L. Mursell. $2.75 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl. 


Building Character Through Dramatization. Jessica 
Childs 


World ae Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N 


Hygiene and Home Nursing. Louisa C. Lippitt. 
$1.24 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Activities in the Public School. Gustin & Hayes, 
$2.00 


Textbooks 
A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
The Deeper Meaning. Dr. Eugen Matthias 
Educational Objectives. Frederick R. Rogers 


Newson & Company, Chicago, III. 
Growth in English (Book 1). Simpson & Adams 
Growth in English (Book II). Simpson & Adams 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 
Ancient & Medieval History. Magoffin & Duncalf. 
$2.24 


Fusion Mathematics. Freilich-Shanholt-McCormack, 


$1.84 

Intermediate Algebra. Freilich-Shanholt-McCormack. 
$1.40 

La Locura De Amor. Whatley and Haynes. $1.00 

Plane Trigonometry. Freilich-Shanholt-McCormack. 
$1.32 


Workbooks 


American Book Company, Chicago 

Adventures With Books and Libraries. Lewis & Lesser 

Beginners’ Steps in Arithmetic (Grade I). Bennett- 
Conger—Conger 

Beginners’ Steps in Arithmetic (Grade II). Bennett- 
Conger—Conger 

My Geography Workbook. Frances Carpenter 


D. Appleton—Century Company, New York 
Guide to Play Selection. Milton Smith 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Test Book in the Origins of Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. Alice N. Gibbons 


Gregg Publishing Co., New York 

Interesting Letters (How to Write Them) Books I 
& II. Sherwin Cody 

Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic (Grades III- 
VIII). Lennes & Traver 


Macmillan Company, New York 
Work-Test Book (To accompany Nations at Work). 
Bruce Overton. $.40 


W. W. Norton & Co., New York 
A Workbook in Principles of Education. James L. 
Mursell. $1.25 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., New York 
Civics of Today. Charles H. Seaver 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Extension-Reading Work-Book. Dolch & Liek. $.36 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. S) 
Directed Geography Study (Book III). Brown-Thorp. 


Directed High School History Study ,(Book III). 
Alice Magenis. $.84 
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Coming Events 


Fall Divisional Conventions. 
October 4-— 5—Northern, at Ashland. 
October 4— 5—Lake Superior, at Superior. 
October 5—Central, at Wausau. 
October 11-12—-Northwestern at Eau 
Claire. 
October 11-12—Western, at La Crosse. 
October 19—Southwestern, at Platte- 
ville. 
November 1-3-—State Teachers convention, at 
Milwaukee. 








George Skewes, for a number of years connected 
with the faculty of University High school, Madison, 
is now head of the department of education at May- 
ville State Teachers college, Mayville, North Dakota. 
Mr. Skewes was active in the work of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, being a member of the com- 
mittee which has made a study of teaching methods 
in science. 


H. H. Helble of Appleton was elected Vice Com- 
mander of the Wisconsin Department of the American 
Legion at the annual Legion convention at Green Bay 
last month. 


Leo G. Schussmann, head of the department of 
education, state teachers college, Arcata, California, 
was a caller at association headquarters this summer. 
Mr. Schussman attended the University summer ses- 
sion and will be remembered by many of his old 
friends in the ranks, having served as city superin- 
tendent of the Kaukauna schools prior to his de- 
parture for the West. 


The July issue of The Farmer's Wife carried an 
interesting article entitled “Culture Comes to the 
Rural School”. 


Under the direction of Principal E. E. Skaliskey 
the Kewaskum High school was completely redeco- 
tated during the past spring, as a CWA project. 


Miss Blanche Wood, for 46 years a teacher in the 
schools of Superior, and of late years Principal of 
the Lincoln school has resigned her teaching position. 
Miss Wood has retired from active service, because 
she felt that her defective hearing kept her from 
rendering the best of service. She was the guest of 
honor at many gatherings before the close of school 
last June. Miss Wood has left the state, to make her 
home in Santa Barbara, California. 


In quest of geographical data concerning the Great 
Lakes, Miss Louise Mears of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers college faculty, visited Canadian ports and 
Isle Royal, on a Great Lakes cruise in August. 


Omro high school will soon have such a large 
gymnasium and auditorium (seating capacity 1,300) 
that every member of the community can be accom- 
modated at one time. The building will cost $25,000; 
village bonds providing $20,000 and the remainder 
coming from the Webster manual training school. 
board fund. Hyram Webster, an early day lumber- 
man, willed Omro $20,000 for a manual training 
school. Nearly $16,000 still remains, after completing 
a modern manual training plant. 
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Arthur Nickel, principal of the Fulsher State 
Graded school, Tomahawk, has resigned to accept a 
position on the Tomahawk High school faculty. 


Paul Anderson, high school band leader and music 
instructor at Lake Geneva spent the summer in 
Switzerland. 


“Young Wings” the 1933-34 edition of the annual 
literary bulletin published at Stout Institute has 
reached our desk, and has offered us a good hour's 
entertainment. The 40 page bulletin contains several 
short stories, some very readable poems, and several 
attractive linoleum block illustrations. The longest 
and best short story was written by Sylvia Worth- 
ington. 


Festive concerts by more than 300 Wisconsin high 
school chorus, band and orchestra musicians from 114 
Badger cities climaxed three weeks of intensive mu- 
sical education and study at the fifth annual music 
clinic sponsored by the University of Wisconsin 
school of music this past summer. Members of the 
university school of music faculty who participated 
in the clinic included Professors C. H. Mills, Edgar B. 
Gordon, Cecil Burleigh, Leon IItis, and Orien Dalley. 
Many out-of-state conductors also participated in the 
clinic. 

“Peace Action” is an interesting news bulletin is- 
sued by the National Council for Prevention of War, 
with headquarters at 532 Seventeenth S., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. All interested in the cause of 
world peace can secure further information concern- 
ing the bulletin by writing the council's headquarters. 


Miss Margaret Greeley, who began her teaching in 
the schools of Wisconsin in 1883, and who in 1886 
joined the faculty of the Whitewater public schools 
completed her 49th year of teaching last spring and 
has now retired. Miss Greeley will continue to make 
her home in Whitewater, where she has a host of 
friends. 


The Green Bay board of education has asked the 
state department of public instruction to make a sur- 
vey in Green Bay and Brown counfy to determine the 
extent of the need for establishing an orthopedic 
school in Green Bay, with a view to securing such a 
school when state funds are available. 


E. W. (Ernie) Ziebell, physical education instruc- 
tor and coach of all sports at Washington High 
school, Racine, since the school opened in 1928, has 
been named principal of the North Racine school. 
Ziebell’s transfer fills the vacancy created by the 
— of Principal McCarr to the Stephen Bull 
school. 


George O, Savage, who has held the dual position 
of principal of the Read and Franklin schools at 
Oshkosh since 1932, has been named the new princi- 
pal of the Merrill Junior High and grammar grade 
schools, of the same city. Other shifts in the city in- 
clude W. E. Nichols, principal at the Washington 
school, who becomes a two-school principal, with his 
extra assignment at the Franklin school. W. N. Skow- 
lund, principal for the Lincoln and Park schools, now 
heads Read instead of Park. Earl Smith of Monico 
is the new principal of Park school. 
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HYGIENE AND 
HOME NURSING 


By Louisa C. Lippitt 
Edited By J. W. Ritchie 


Modern, practical, teach- 
able —this book provides 
guidance to meet the spe- 
cial needs of girls. It gives 
understanding of the prin- 
ciples of personal and com- 
munity hygiene and direc- 
tion in handling special 
problems and emergencies 
of the home. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 











The Marinette city council recently voted to raise 
$120,000 to build a single grade school. to take care 
of children of the third and fourth wards of the city. 
The mayor favors two schools, and threatens to veto 
the one-school proposal, but a test vote indicates that 
the council may be able to over-ride the mayor’s an- 
ticipated veto. 


Beginning in September, when the Oshkosh schools 
open, the school savings program sponsored by Thrift, 
Inc., a national organization, will be abandoned, but 
definite instructions on earning, saving and spending 
will be continued as a part of the school routine. 


Walter Kwapil, commercial teacher in the De For- 
est High school has announced his candidacy for clerk 
of circuit court on the Progressive ticket. 


Henry Fuchs of La Crosse has been elected princi- 
pal of the Rice Lake Junior High school, to succeed 
Maurice D. Nedry, who resigned to become principal 
of schools at Dorchester. 


Miss Elsie Carlson, commercial teacher in the Madi- 
son schools is spending the 1934-35 school year in 
Honolulu as an exchange teacher. 


Wisconsin teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
103 departments in high schools and vocational schools 
throughout the state met at Madison July 9-17 for 
their 17th annual summer conference. Officers of the 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational Agriculture, who 
took an active part in promoting the conference are: 
R. B. Locks, Omro, president; L. R. Larson, Beaver 
Dam, vice-president; and H. M. Nelson, Barksdale, 
secretary—treasurer. 


A news clipping under a Washington D. C. by- 
line states that Wisconsin is one of the most progres- 
sive states in the union in promoting education in 
rural areas through the rural school library. Informa- 
tion gathered from the files of the federal office of 
education, the Carnegie cofporation and the American 
Library association suggests that only two states, New 
York and Virginia, rank with our state in providing 
rural communities with a two-man library staff, con- 
sisting of a supervisor and an assistant. As stated in 
the article, a large part of the ground work in pro- 
viding such outstanding facilities was due to the 
active work of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


F. H. Kildow, who has been in charge of the agti- 
cultural work at Seneca High school for the past five 
years is now teaching at St. Croix Falls. 


Mr. G. E. Pratt, for the past ten years a teacher in 
Eau Claire has retired, after being actively identified 
with the public schools of the state for the past 41 
years. Before becoming connected with Eau Claire 
High school Mr. Pratt held a number of supervising 
principalships and was principal of the Barron county 
normal school. 


For the first time in the history of the Cumberland 
schools all the teachers were invited to return next 
year. Mr. Fred J. Moser is principal. 


Three members of Milwaukee North Division High 
school, with more than 125 years of teaching <epre- 
sented by the three of them, retired this spring. They 
are Misses Mildred I. Aldrich, Ellen J. Griffiths and 
Isabel Walker. All three were honored at a banquet 
sponsored by the North Division Alumni association. 


For the sixth summer J. Harwood Evans, dean of 
boys at Oshkosh High school was a member of the 
faculty of the summer session at Culver Military 
academy, Culver, Ind., in charge of nature study and 
woodcraft. 


Jessie Seymour and Frances Morrison, teachers 1n 
the Madison schools, have recently published ‘“Com- 
munity Life’, the third book in a series of children’s 
work books. Instructive in vocations and services, the 
book is built around experiences of two supposed 
Madison children, who take trips around the city and 
learn a lot about community life. Further volumes ate 
being planned by the authors. 


Theodore Curtis, for the past two years assistant 
coach at Ripon college, has been selected as the new 
athletic coach at Lancaster High school. 


Miss Anna E. Duggan, principal of the Royce 
grade school, Beloit, has resigned after 38 years of 
continuous service. In 1899 when the Royce school 
opened its doors Miss Duggan left the Strong schvoi 
a — the principalship of the new, four-room 
school. 





WANTED ! 
USED GYM EQUIPMENT 


Vaulting Horse, Parallel Bars, etc. 


Inquire 


Dept. A. Wisconsin 
Journal of Education 
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The new Lincoln athletic field entrance, Wisconsin 
Rapids, was completed this summer, at a cost of 
$8,000, and formally dedicated on the 4th of July. 
Among those interested in the project were A .A. 
Ritchay and Julius Winden. 


A teacher of more than 50 years ago was honored, 
last June, at the Fitchburg Center school by friends 
and former pupils of Mrs. Patrick Byrne, known as 
Jane Barry when she taught the Fitchburg school from 
1877-79. Nearly 100 people attended the picnic held 
in honor of Mrs. Byrne. 


On June 14 the teachers of Wauwatosa High school 
had a surprise luncheon in honor of Mr. Ivan L. 
Swancutt, who begins his eleventh year of service as 
principal this fall. 


Miss Mary Ehrhard, for many years connected with 
the public schools of Menomonie, has resigned her 
teaching position. She began teaching the primary 
grades in 1894, and during her teaching years in Me- 
nomonie some 3,000 pupils have passed through her 
hands. Miss Ehrhard was one of a class of eight first 
to be graduated from the Kindergarten and Primary 
Training school fostered by the late Senator J. H. 
Stout. 


Approximately 500 county school board members 
and visitors attended the Columbia County School 
Board convention at Portage last June. The program 
was arranged by Jay W. Packard Columbia county 
superintendent of schools. Educators who spoke on 
the program were Prin. M. R. Goodell, Columbia 
County Normal school, and George S. Dick and H. E. 
Merritt of the state department of public instruction. 


Miss Addie O'Rourke, who taught in the rural 
schools of Calumet county for 31 years has retired 
from active teaching. 


Look out for Kenosha High school athletic teams 
next year! A news clipping informs us that they are 
“going places’, due to the fact that the schools will 
be able to expand their athletic facilities as a result 
of action taken by the school board, which agreed to 
appropriate $1,200 for athletic equipment next year. 
Such action, according to S. W. Ward, faculty mana- 
ger of athletics, and Fred Bauer, coach of interscho- 
lastic teams, means that more students will have the 
Opportunity to participate in athletic competition. 


Clarence Sherer, Whitewater, is giving a course in 
Retail Selling at Appleton Vocational School this 
year. He is also assisting Mrs. Bertha Barry in the 
commercial department. 


Two new additions to the Sparta faculty: Orville 
Kane of Platteville is taking the place of Miss Ramona 
Jochimsen, who is attending La Crosse State Teach- 
ers college this year; and Miss Bertha Lauissen of 
Warrens who will teach the sixth grade in 1934-35. 


Mr. Charles Pagnucco, Milwaukee, will be itinerant 
painting and decorating instructor at Appleton Voca- 
tional school this present school year. He succeeds 
Louis Ewing, Madison. The change is the result of 
combining the southern Wisconsin and Milwaukee 
and the Fox river valley vocational school circuits for 
giving painting and decorating instructions. 


Additions to Janesville faculties: Miss Ruth Elling. 
son, Miss Bernice Hain, and Miss Thelma Daugherty. 
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Eas 
Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Free Classroom 


Material 


[1] The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America—lIllustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these 
countries. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use.) 

[] Story of Coffee (revised)—Illus- 
trated booklet telling history, grow- 
ing and preparation for market. 
(Enough copies for classroom ref- 
erence use.) 

[] Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 

from berries to roast- 

ed bean; compact, easy 

to store. (One to a 

teacher.) 

Just fill in the cou- 
pon and check the ma- 
terial you wish sent to 


Name of School 
Subject 

Number of Pupils 
School Address 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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The new Mer- 
riam -Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


‘~ WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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William F. Patterson of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school again heads the Wisconsin Vocational Guid- 
ance association. Other officers elected at the spring 
meeting are: R. F. Lewis, supt. of schools at Marsh- 
field, re-elected vice president; Margaret McMahon, 
principal of the Franklin junior high school, Green 
Bay, secretary; and Roy A. Hinderman, University of 
Wisconsin, treasurer. Three directors, E. M. Hale of 
Beloit college; F. H. Holt of the University of Wis- 
consin; and R, A. Beckwith of the Koehring Co., 
Milwaukee, were re-elected. 


Talbert D. Jessup, for the past years supervisor cf 
vocational education in the FERA at Madison, is the 
new principal at Edgar, succeeding F. W. Paulls. 


The pupils of the Powers Bluff school, near Arpin, 
will soon have a band if plans of the teacher, Miss 
Grace Micolaus, are carried out. Already eight chil- 
dren are playing harmonicas, two, violins, two, guitars 
and several with miscellaneous instruments. 


Robert J. Hogan, instructor in agriculture at Prince- 
ton high school, narrowly escaped drowning last June 
when his canoe capsized on Green lake. Winfred 
Stout, a young man witnessing the accident, plunged 
into the lake and assisted Mr. Hogan to shore. 





Leo Schleck of Madison reports that of the seven. 
teen states actively engaged in Junior Red Cross work 
Wisconsin ranks highest in the number of subscribers 
to the official publication of the national organization, 


A new unit is being added to the Columbus High 
school building this year. It will provide space for 
home economics, band and orchestra, and kindergarten 
instruction. 


Washington Island, that interesting tip of Door 
county where necessity mothers a lot of inventions, 
has attracted press notice this spring because of its 
unusual school situation. The high school is a one 
man, or rather, a one-woman institution, with Miss 
Clara E. Kieper as principal. The total high school 
enrollment is 30, and a complete four year course of 
study is offered. Miss Kieper teaches all subjects, and 
though the press does not touch upon the point we 
suppose that she supervises athletics as well! 


Bids were recently opened on the new $50,000 addi- 
tion to the Jefferson school, at Manitowoc. If plans 
materialize the unit will be ready for use by Janu- 
ary 1935. 


One of Stevens Point's “veteran” teachers, Miss 
Kate Clements, retired as a school teacher this past 
June, after 42 years of service during which she never 
missed a day on account of illness. Two years ago she 
slipped on a walk and broke her arm, but retained 
her record by having it set immediately and being on 
hand when the afternoon classes convened. 


Ernst Viehweg, for 44 years a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Sheboygan, retired at the close of the 
1933-34 school year. In recognition of Mr. Vieh- 
weg’s service the Sheboygan local of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ association, Charles F. Lutze president, and 
the Misses Elva W. Seideman, Edith K. Spors and 
Janet M. Leberman courtesies committee, presented 
him with a glowing tribute. 


The Milwaukee school board has voted to include 
instruction in Polish and Italian in the course of 
study, where 30 pupils or more are interested in the 
subjects. 


A testimonial dinner in honor of his ten years of 
service as superintendent of schools was given the 
latter part of May to William T. Darling, by the 
Wauwatosa Teachers association. Clinton L. Carter, 
president of the Wauwatosa local presided at the 
banquet, which was attended by about two hundred 
guests. The teachers presented Supt. Darling with a 
traveling bag and a testimonial scroll. Teachers who 
helped make arrangements included Miss Marjorie 
Sullivan, Miss Margaret Grimm, Miss Mae Crosby, 
and Walter Matzke. 


Mrs. F. H. Germann, Wisconsin Rapids, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin School Musicians’ Parents 
association, at the meeting held at Green Bay on 
May 21, in conjunction with the annual state band 
and orchestra convention. Mrs. Sidney Brooks, Ne- 
koosa, was elected vice-president, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rusk, Nekoosa, secretary—treasurer. 


Nellie Gorka, South Milwaukee High school 
teacher, was awarded a Kosciuszko Foundation schol- 
arship this spring which entitled her to take a sum- 
mer course in Polish culture at the University of 
Warsaw, Poland. The scholarship also included 4 
tour to places of significance in Polish life. 
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“NEW LONDON AGAIN JOINS NA- 
TIONAL AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT.” 
H. H. BROCKHAUS 


Ross B. Rowen was elected president of the Osh- 
kosh Education association last May. Other officers 
elected were: Nevin S, James, vice president; Miss 
Jennie Oxholm, secretary; and J. Harold Watson, 
treasurer. Newly elected members of the executive 
committee are: E. A. Clemans, F. X. Greenough, 
J. C. Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Ina Roberts. 


Eight rural schools in the town of Hale partici- 
pated in the annual school fair held last May at 
Pleasantville, with the Huskelhus school, taught by 
Miss Florence Davis, winning the largest volume of 
prizes in the black board contests and exhibitions of 
school achievements. Second honors«went to the Pike 
school, with Everett Guse as teacher. Miss Marie 
Thompson, supervising teacher, conducted the con- 
tests. Other participating schools were: Pleasantville, 
Phillip Roskos, teacher; Wagner, Martha Filla, 
teacher; Caswell, Lorene Elland, teacher; Eimen, Ber- 
nice Christenson, teacher; Elk Creek, Edwin Hunter, 
teacher; and North Branch, with Mrs. Harry Amund- 
son and Helen Robbe as teachers. 


Creekside rural school, an 80-year-old building in 
the town of La Prairie, 10 miles southwest of Janes- 
ville, was completely destroyed on May 20, by a fire 
of suspicious origin. Prowlers were seen around the 
school early in the evening, before the fire broke out. 
Miss Winifred Priebe of Janesville is the teacher. 


The teachers and pupils of Roosevelt school, Ke- 
nosha, honored Mrs. Amelia Pope Sutherland at the 
close of school last spring, on the completion of her 
25th year of teaching service. 


“Enclosed please find a check to cover the 
memberships, 100% enrolment, for Reeds- 
burg, which maintains an old, old record.” 

Floyd Smith, Supt. 


The Parker Memorial Field House at Stevens Point 
was formally dedicated on May 29th. Supt. Vincent 
sent us a program of the event, which included gym 
class demonstrations, a kittenball game between fac- 
ulty members and senior boys, a regular baseball 
game between Wisconsin Rapids High school and 
Stevens Point High school, and dedication exercises, 
at which Peter Walraven, city manager, and Paul M. 
Hoffman, president of the board of education spoke. 
The attractive program was printed in the shops of 
Stevens Point High school, under the direction of 
Walter Speerstra, and an attractive sketch of the 
building was drawn in the art department, under the 
direction of Miss Emma Smith. 


Fred C. Christiansen, a teacher in the schools of 
Wisconsin for 50 years, the past 30 of which have 
been spent as principal of the Manitowoc County 
Rural Normal school, has resigned his teaching posi- 
tion, and expects to retire from active teaching. 


R. H. Licking, superintendent of the Kewaunee 
public schools, was elected president of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Interscholastic association at the 
May meeting, held at Green Bay. Licking succeeds 
Principal Olin G. Dyer of Kaukauna as president. 
Other officers named were: L. W. Fulton, supt. of 
the Oconto public schools, vice president; and Wal- 
ter Calvert, assistant principal at Sturgeon Bay High 
school, secretary. 


tell your 
friends 
about 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court---a lovely lounge-- 
excellent meals--both single and double 


rooms. Reduced rates. 


write for brochure 
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“Everything for the School” 


oalp Bs IT IS NO 
BRI” — SECRET 


that during the past year—more than ever before— 
teachers — principals — superintendents — purchasing 
agents—board members and others directly or indi- 
rectly interested in schools, have become increasingly 
aware of the confidence and assurance with which 
schools are turning to the Fond du Lac School Supply 
Co. for their equipment and supplies. 


Hundreds of new friends and customers have been 
made, drawn to us by our reputation for offering only 
Quality Merchandise at Fair Prices—Promptly—and 
we feel that no matter how large or how small your 
requirements, you too would find us filling them more 
quickly and better than you perhaps have ever before 
been accustomed to. 


A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Our new 1934-35 catalog is now ready. Write for 
a copy if your’s has not yet been received. 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


For Fabric Drawing, Map Work, 
Free Expression, Stenciling, and 
General School Art Work. 
Based on a True Color Theory. 
Packed 8,12,16,18 and 24 colors to the box. 
Our Art Service Bureau will be 
pleased to help you with your 
ART PROBLEMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1915, 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





W. E. Switzer, principal of the Langlade County 
Rural Normal school, is the present head of the 
Antigo Rotary club. 


J. C. Castleman, principal of Pulaski High school, 
Milwaukee, is now president of the Milwaukee Ele- 
mentary Principals association, succeeding Thomas A. 
Callan, who died last winter. Brinton C. Curtis of 
the Morgandale school is vice president; Max C. 
Fritschel, jr. of the Maryland Ave. school is secre- 
tary; and William J. Simmons, of Walker Junior 
High school, treasurer. 


H. H. Helble, Appleton High school principal, was 
elected president of the Appleton Education associa- 
tion last May. He succeeds Miss Maye Holmberg, 
Edison school kindergarten director. Miss Elsie Kop- 
plin is the new secretary, succeeding Miss Mary 
Grady; and Frank Wilson is treasurer, succeeding 
Miss Martha Sorenson. 


William O. Nilsen, for the past seven years prin- 
cipal of Union Free High school at Holmen has left 
Wisconsin, to accept the superintendency of schools 
at Spring Grove, Minn. 

Miss Jessie Leissring, a teacher in La Crosse for 
the past 37 years, resigned her position at the close 
of the 1933-34 school year. 


Wallace A. Cole of Oshkosh is head football coach 
at Appleton High school, replacing Joe Shields, who 
continues as physical education director and head 
basketball and track coach. Coach Cole also teaches 
chemistry. 


Ira C. Painter, principal of the Wausau Senior 
High school, was elected president of the Central 
Wisconsin Schoolmasters club at the last meeting of 
the year last May. He succeeds Alfred J. Herrick of 
Stevens Point. G. D. Tinkham, principal of the 
Marshfield Senior High school was elected vice presi- 
dent to succeed S. G. Corey of Wisconsin Rapids, 
and Norman E. Knutzen of Stevens Point succeeds 
Joseph F. Kraus of the same city as secretary—treasurer, 


An age limit of 60 years has been set for teachin 
in the Eau Claire schools. This rule will become ef- 
fective in June, 1935. 


Miss Avis Zentner, of Wauwatosa, won her third 
Wisconsin High school Forensic contest at Madison 
last spring. In 1932 Miss Zentner won first in decla- 
mations; in 1933 won top honors in extemporaneous 
speaking; and this last spring won first in the ora 
torical contest. 


Miss Anna R. Nelson, former superintendent of 
schools in Columbia county is one of the recently 
elected matrons of the women’s reformatory at Tay- 
cheedah. Miss Nelson will be in charge of the laun- 
dry and bakery at the institution, 


Miss Clara Ginty, a teacher in Wisconsin for 37 
years, the last 25 of which have been spent in the 
schools of Madison retired from active teaching last 
June. She was principal of Lapham grade school for 
14 years and head of Franklin school for 9 years. 


WM. S. GRAY 
Reading Director 
A plan which provides 
simple, interesting material 


in the various content fields 
—reinforcing the customary 
oral instruction and_ enrich- 
the basic reading program. 

NUMBER STORIES, Books 


Il, and III (I and II on 
Twp. Library List) 


ART STORIES, Books I (On 


Library List) and II 


HEALTH STORIES, Books I 


(On Library List) and II 


SCIENCE STORIES, Book I 


(others in preparation) 
Write for free descriptive ma- 
terial and sample pages. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN 
ANDCOMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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In recognition of the close of a successful practice 
teaching program, the members of the Rural Club of 
the Eau Claire State Teachers College entertained 
their faculty, the rural demonstration teachers, and the 
county superintendents from adjoining counties at a 
dinner in the college cafeteria April 26th. An inter- 
esting program which had for its theme quotations 
from Shakespeare closed with a clever skit, ‘“Shakes- 
perian Hash” played by club members. The address 
of the evening was given by J. F. Shaw, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, State Department of Education. Other 
speakers of the evening included: Pres. H. A. Scho- 
field, President of Eau Claire Teachers College; C. J. 
Brewer, Supt. of the Training School, State Teachers 
College; E. J. Fuller, Supt. of Barron County; L. M. 
Millard, Supt. of Clark County; Mildred D. Wilcox, 
Supt. of Eau Claire County; Wilbur Gibson, Supt. of 
Pepin County; and Mrs. Autie Sanford, Supt. of 
Rusk County. The associated demonstration schools 
used by the Rural Department for practice purposes 
are all in Eau Claire’ County and include: Jobs 
School, teacher, Frank Juneburg ; Black School, teacher, 
Mrs. Miriam Mattison; Hemlock School, teacher, Eliz- 
abeth Kuyper; and Little Red, teacher, Arnold Berg. 


A few of the county rural normal schools have 
adopted a 2 year course, combining the usual teacher 
training work with 32 credits of University work. 
One of the latest institutions to adopt this system is 
the Wood County Rural Normal school at Wisconsin 
Rapids. A. W. Zellmer is principal. 


Two new courses, agriculture and commercial, are 
being added to the course of study at Winneconne 
this year. The school board also decided that band 
work should be given. 


Miss Blanche Dunning, Tomah, is the new super- 
vising teacher for Clark county, succeeding Mrs. Mar- 
jory Hawley Neverman, who resigned after announc- 
ing her marriage. 


Forrest R. Polk, president of Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers college is head of the Fox River Valley School- 
masters club for 1934-35. H. H. Theisen, Fond du 
Lac is vice president; and John H. Holzman, Neenah, 
secretary—treasurer. 


Taylor county rural schools participated in a Rural 
Commencement day at Medford, last May. As one of 
the features of the day’s program a mass chorus of 
500 children’s voices presented a program of three 
songs. The music work was prepared by Miss Opitz, 
county supt. and Miss Agnes Ehlert, supervising 
teacher. 


Miss Mary Conway, teacher of history at Wiscon- 
sin Dells, celebrated her 50th year of teaching, at a 
banquet planned and sponsored by her former pupils. 
More than 300 former pupils attended. 


Educators interested in problems of occupational 
adjustment can secure a great deal of helpful material 
from the office of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 522 Fifth Ave., New York. The conference is 
a non-commercial organization, which, in addition to 
other activities including research and publication, has 
taken over and is continuing the field of service for- 
merly conducted by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 


C. R. Ingebritsen, for the past seven years principal 
of the Bloomington schools, is now head of the Ore- 
gon schools. 
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: 7 | Distinctive Publications 


My Government, the new Wisconsin Civics text should be used in every 


isconsin school for eighth grade and junior high school. 


Mother Hubbard’s Seatwork Cupboard, Shelf No. 3 entitled, ‘’Commun- 
ity Life’’ is just off the press. Full of meaningful content and activities 
for second and third grades. 


Learning Cycle Practice Books—Correct English Books for grades four, 
five, and six. 15 cents. 


Class Record Books, Teachers Plan Books—complete system of school 
records—personnel, property, and financial. 





TEACHER'S 


CLASS BOOK 


275 NAMES 


More information on any 
of these outstanding ed- 
ucational publications sent 
on request. Full descrip- 
tion in our new school 
supply catalog. If you 
didw’t receive your copy, 
write for it today. 


MALE AND COMPANY 
nme 














EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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WORKBOOK 
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y Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 74"x10’,16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


- Abundance of practical material. 

- Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 

is the score. 

Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Additional practice material 

Interesting problem material 

Carefully and scientifically graded. 

Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations. 

Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 

. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
needed for penetee. 

. Substantially bound. 

12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 

tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

A book for each grade, each 

In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A general increase in salaries of West Bend teach. 
ers, averaging 5%, went into effect this past summer, 
The salary boost was granted on the basis of antici. 
pated increased revenue from taxes. 


Carl Anderson, one of the most successful coaches 
in the smaller schools of southern Wisconsin has te 
signed his position at Milton, to become athletic di. 
rector at Sparta High school. 


Mr. C. E. Wright, former director of the Chilton 
High school band, is now School Music Supervisor 
and band director at Oconto Falls. 


“Stepping Stones, 1934” edited by the English de. 
partment of Sheboygan High school has come to our 
desk. It is a collection of student stories, verses and 
essays attractively illustrated in color. The contents 
range in mood from poetic musings on the work of a 
red hen to a fine pen picture of ‘Temperamental 
Lake Michigan”. The make-up and press work reflect 
credit upon the high school printing department. 


The Milwaukee Cosmopolitan club has for several 
years awarded a medal to some Milwaukeean for dis. 
tinguished service to the community. Robert L. 
Cooley, director of the city’s vocational school, re. 
ceived the 1934 medal at a dinner of the club on 
June 6. This bestowed honor, according to the club, 
comes in recognition of the meritorious work of the 
school which was originated by Mr. Cooley and which 
has ministered so effectively to the children and 
adults during the past years. The 1933 award was re. 
ceived by Miss Dorothy C. Enderis, and the late Judge 
George Shaughnessy was so honored in 1932. We 
congratulate Mr. Cooley and his institution. 


The State Teachers college of La Crosse celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of its existence in June. In its 
issue of June 1 the La Crosse Tribune devoted seven 
pages to the history of the school, its departments, 
faculty and general collegiate activities. Professors 
Wing, Hutchison, Sanford, Coate, Sanders and Bern- 
hard have served twenty-five years. A picture of the 
first football team organized in 1911, has some 
familiar faces. Amongst them, and now active in edu- 
cational circles, are John Lawton, county superin- 
tendent of Vernon county, T. J. McGlynn, city super- 
intendent of De Pere, Ellis Robinson, representative 
of Ginn & Co., Roy Langdon, La Crosse Vocational 
school, and Virgil Bryan of Sheboygan. Some of the 
other members of the team taught school for a few 
years only. 


A. E. O’Konski, superintendent of schools at Pu- 
laski is running for the state senate on the republican 
ticket. 


Milwaukee’s Finest 


Every modern convenience, delightful sur- 
roundings, nationally famous food and en- 
tertainment ... all await your next visit at 
The Schroeder. 














HOTEL SCHROEDER 





Walter Schroeder 
Pres. 

















Take advantage of the low week-end rates 
now in effect... making it possible for 
teachers to enjoy several days in Milwaukee 
at small cost. 
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“The Beacon”, annual publication of the Madison 
Vocational school was issued last June. The cover de- 
sign is in blue and black and the illustrations of fac- 
ulty members, clubs and school activities are attrac- 
tively bled off. The printing was done at the Madi- 
son Vocation School print shop. 


“Radio as a Cultural Agency”, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio has recently been released for review purposes. 
The 150 pp. pamphlet is a summary of a conference 
held at Washington last May, attended by representa- 
tives of various interests in American life. The basic 
subject of the conference concerned the fundamental 
problems of radio as a cultural agency in a democracy. 
Those particularly interested in the subject might se- 
cure a copy of the report by writing the committee 
at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. If 


the Nurse,and the Board Bill. 
Nee mea a pa car Sener ds | WhenYou areSickorInjured? 


interested member. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a na- 
tional organization of teachers for teachers. For 
the small cost of less than a nickel a day it will 
assure you an income when you are sick or acci- 
dentally injured. It will also pay you Operation 
and Hospital Benefits. 
Send Your Name--No Obligation 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Ben- 
efits. Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 
Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


‘WDhoWill Pay the Doctor, 


Adolph R. Thiede, former Marathon county super- 
intendent of schools has been named head of the 
Manitowoc county normal school. Mr. Thiede suc- 
ceeds Fred C, Christiansen, who resigned after serv- 
ing for many years. 


November 11-17 are the dates of National Book 
Week this year. The National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y., has prepared a 
striking new poster in color, ready for distribution 
at the present time. Any teacher interested can secure 
a copy by sending 25¢ to the association headquarters 
at the address given above. Leaflets containing sug- 
estions for school observance during Book Week can 

secured from the same source, and are sent free 
to all who order posters. 




















Morley Van Sant of Platteville has been elected to ¥ Tr 


the principalship of Livingston High school for 
1934-35. 


The Meadow Brook school district in the town of 
Arpin, Wood county, has voted to erect a new $5,000 
school building. FERA labor will be used. 


AN IDEAL WAY TO MOUNT SEE 
COLLECTIONS 


Each compartment, 
which is covered with 
transparent pyralin, 
can be filled and sealed 
separately and collec- 


. ; 3 tions classified on front 

Orlando C. Sauer, former physical education di- 1314 15 16 uh of mount. Made in 

rector at Manitowoc recently returned from an in- > > & re — "ae 

teresting tour of Europe. He and his brother bicycled [=lteeerd =t4— Wiles as les ae 
nearly 5,000 all over Europe. Mr. Sauer made an ex- nas 

tensive study of the physical education work being SPECIALTY MFG. CO. St. Paul, Minn. 


done in Austria, Italy, and Germany. 
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VALUABLE AIDS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 


SEPTEMBER IS THE MONTH 
to begin to learn and to teach about the world’s great paintings, using 


he Perry Pictures 


It should be a most valuable part of the school work. These beautiful pictures cost only 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid. Size 5% x 8 inches. 
2250 subjects. 
A smaller size, 3x 34%. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 

Let us tell you about OUR OWN NEW COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY 
A picture for each month in the first eight grades. A Descriptive Leaflet tells about 
one picture. 72 Leaflets. 

FREE A sample picture and Leaflet FREE to teachers in September if you give grade and school, 

and mention the Wisconsin Journal of Education. SEND TODAY. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 15 cents in stamps or coin. 


The Perm Pictures © int. 


YOU CAN TEACH PICTURE STUDY WITH THIS ““COURSE”’ 
AND THESE PERRY PICTURES AND LEAFLETS. 


Paap tet TRY 


ee an 27, Sale 
padi ne CG NENT ier 22 echoes 


Baby Stuart Van Lyck 
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Miss Mae E. Hitchcock, for twelve years a libra- 
rian and study hall director as well as teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Edgerton High School, has accepted a posi- 
tion as head librarian at the Edgerton public library. 
The local board of education presented Miss Hitch- 
cock with a large bouquet of flowers in appreciation 
of her long and useful service in the public schools. 
Miss Hitchcock has studied in the library schools of 
many large universities and was instrumental in in- 
troducing the new Library-Study Hall plan in Edger- 
ton. This plan, which emphasizes the use of the li- 
brary has received praise from officials of the North 
Central Association. Last year Miss Hitchcock was 
president of the state library division of the Milwau- 
kee convention and attended the international libra- 
rians convention at Chicago. She was hostess to the 
first librarians convention held in the state in 1932. 


In signing her contract for the coming year, Miss 
Isabell MacIntosh gave notice that this would be her 
last year of teaching. She has taught in the Edgerton 
public schools for a period of forty-one years. 


Last spring, as a part of a school project devoted 
to the study of Early Wisconsin History the students 
of Miss Katherine Murnen, teacher of social science 
in Washington Junior High school, Green Bay, made 
a clever reproduction of pioneer Green Bay, showing 
such interesting historical spots as the landing place 
of Jean Nicolet in 1634, The Old Agency House, the 
first frame house built in Wisconsin by James Doty 
and sold to the government in 1827, St. Francis Mis- 
sion, one of the first real churches in the state and 
many like spots of local interest. The entire model 
was constructed by the students. We regret that we 
were unable to secure a photograph which did justice 
to the fine example of classroom work being done in 
the Green Bay schools. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many Fall examinations ex- 
pected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H189, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


_ = WINSTON 


| 
Simplified | 


DICTIONARY 


The modern authority. Editions for all 
school needs. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 

















On May 22 the first spade of soil was turned for 
the new $140,000 East High school, at Superior, 
While Mr. Sleeman, president of the Superior Board 
of Education turned the first spade of dirt the chil- 
dren gave the pledge of allegiance and sang the Star 
Spangled Banner. Others who attended included Supt. 
W. R. Davies, members of the board of education 
and two citizens of the east end of the city who at- 
tended similar ground-breaking ceremonies for the old 
Nelson Dewey school, many years ago. 


“Valley of the Fox’, a novel of conflict, has re- 
cently come off the press. Mr. Francis X. Greenough, 
vice principal of Oshkosh High school is the author, 


West Bend High school reports a very successful 
year in visual education projects. A modern projector 
was presented by the class of 1933 (pass this idea on) 
enabling the use of films for all departments. Thirty- 
eight reels of films were used, the cost being met by 
penny contributions from students. Reel subjects cov- 
ered a wide range of science, industty, art, health, 
foreign lands, animal life, reforestation and biological 
science. Mr. Cliff Hutchinson is the teacher of science, 


An article entitled “Helping the Teacher at Work”, 
by Everett C. Hirsch, superintendent of the Wausau 
schools, appeared in the August issue of the American 
School Board Journal. 


One of the best news items of the summer was that 
dealing with the Chicago teacher salary pay up, when 
14,000 unpaid school teachers received $25,000,000 
in back salaries, through a loan granted by RFC. A 
pretty nice present, and a cheering note to all mem- 
bers of the profession. 


William T. Darling, superintendent of the Wauwa- 
tosa schools has been appointed chairman of the 
Kiwanis International committee on ‘The Mainte- 
nance of Adequate Educational Facilities’. The com- 
mittee is studying ways and means by which Kiwanis 
clubs can aid education during this educational crisis, 


Recently Silas B. Tobey, for twenty-nine years su- 
perintendent of schools at Wausau, retired from his 
administrative position, and in his final report con- 
trasted the public school system of Wausau in 1905 
and the same system today. School property values 
have increased from $275,000 to $2,000,000; the av- 
erage daily attendance has increased from 2,553 to 
4,368 and the average per cent of attendance has in- 
creased from 70 to 91%. Many other changes were 
cited by Mr. Tobey, showing how the public school 
system of Wausau emerged from a pioneer stage to 
that equal to any city of its size in Wisconsin. 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. 
Best schools. Vacancies still coming in. Good 
openings for second semester. Write today 
for folder, 








PARKER 


TEACHERS — PHOTOS — MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 
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Necrology 


*W.T. A. Member at Time of Death 
*Miss Grace .Langer, a teacher in the schools of 
Columbus for the past two years, was killed in a rail- 
road crossing accident near Sun Prairie on April 28th. 
Miss Langer’s mother was also killed in the same 
accident, when a Milwaukee—Madison train crashed 
into their car. 


Miss Emma R. Briggs, at one time a teacher in the 
schools of Portage, died May 2, at the home of her 
niece, in Augusta, 


Mrs. Gertrude F. Larson (Gertrude Everett), 36, 
at one time teacher in the Franklin school, Madison, 
died at her home in Madison, on May 6, following a 
long illness. Mrs. Larson was a graduate of Milwau- 
kee Normal, class of 1921. 


Herbert Haskell, 64, former principal of schools 
at Oregon, died at his home at Long Beach, Cal., this 
spring. Mr. Haskell lived in California the last 25 
years of his life. 


A press clipping from Whitewater carries the news 
that Mrs. Katherine Mavity Martin, who for several 
years following 1896 was director of the training 
school at Whitewater State Teachers college, died in 
North Carolina on January 26th, from injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident the previous Novem- 
ber. At the time of her death Mrs. Martin was field 
representative of the North Carolina Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Mrs. W. F. Hogue, co-publisher of the Tyler Her- 
ald, Tyler, Minn., and at one time teacher in the 
schools of Polk county, died at her home in Tyler 
last May following a lengthy illness. Her teaching in 
Wisconsin was done about 40 years ago, prior to 
her marriage. 


*Miss Irene Sather, 26, a teacher in Antigo died 
as a result of an automobile accident on May 14th. 


Mrs. Sarah Temple Russell, 79, a teacher in the 
country schools of Columbia county for nearly 20 
years died at Cambria on May 27th. 


*Miss Nora Kennedy, a teacher in the public 
schools of Oshkosh for 37 years, died at her home in 
Oshkosh on June 9th, following an illness of one 
week with pneumonia. 


Mrs. Jean Zwicker, 71, a teacher in the Stoughton 
schools many years ago, prior to her marriage, died at 
Madison, June 2, after a long illness. 


Miss Mary Richardson, 87, who taught in Milwau- 
kee schools for more than 50 years, died at her home 
in Wauwatosa on June 4, after an extended illness. 
Miss Richardson started teaching in Milwaukee when 
she was 18 years old and continued for more than 
50 years, with but one interruption, when in 1871 she 
taught for several months in Chicago. The great fire 
of that year destroyed her parents’ home and they 
moved back to Milwaukee, where Miss Richardson 
continued her teaching. 


Mrs. Annit Ward, 95, one of the pioneer rural 
school teachers of Iowa county, died at Arena the 
early part of May. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Ebin Mills, 73, a teacher and farmer in Columbia 
county died on his farm in the town of Douglas, on 
June 8. During the early part of his life Mr. Mills 
taught school in the winter time and farmed in the 
summer. 


Mrs, Blair Feak (Geneva Josephine Jensen) 40, a 
former teacher in the school of La Crosse county, 
died at her home in Burns on June 1, following an 
illness of only five days. Mrs. Feak was a graduate of 
La Crosse State Teachers college. 


Miss Jane Sharp,,a teacher in Manitowoc many 
years ago, died in England late last May. After teach- 
ing for many years in Manitowoc Miss Sharp moved 
to Detroit with her parents, and continued teaching 
there until her retirement several years ago. Since 
then she spent her time in travel. 


Mrs. Laura Somrud, (Laura Hermanson), 69, for- 
mer country school teacher in the region of Schley, 
died at the home of her brother in the town of 
Schley, on May 17, after an illness of six weeks. 


Mrs. Harry B. Wilson (Berta Deahofe) former 
teacher, and wife of Harry B. Wilson, principal of 
the Green Bay Ave. school, Milwaukee, died at her 
home in Milwaukee on April 18th. After graduating 
from Whitewater and prior to her marriage in 1904 
Mrs. Wilson taught at Lodi and Green Bay. 


*Miss May G. Foley, 54, a teacher of Latin in 
North Division High school, Milwaukee for the past 
20 years, died May 25, at her home in Wauwatosa. 
Before teaching at North Division High school Miss 
Foley taught at Sheboygan, Green Bay, Janesville and 
Baraboo. 


Leo A. Peil, 78, for many years actively connected 
with the business and industrial life of Racine, and 
at one time in his career a public school teacher in 
Wisconsin, died at his home in Racine on May 31. 
After several years of teaching Mr. Peil became con- 
nected with various business enterprises, and was 
one of the organizers of the seating company which 
now operates under the name of the American Seat- 
ing Co. During his entire life Mr. Peil evidenced a 
sincere and deep interest in education. 


* James Sauer, 33, for the past eight years principal 
of the Hollandale school, died in a Dodgeville hos- 
pital on June 2, as a result of a blood clot following 
an operation. Mr. Sauer was a graduate of Platteville 
State Teachers college, where he captained the foot- 
ball team. 


Mrs. Hazel Jones Bruins, 40, a former teacher in 
the vicinity of Brandon, died on June 5, at her home 
three miles west of Brandon, after an extended illness. 


Richard C. Taggart, 31, Principal of the Green 
County Normal school, died at Chippewa Falls, 
May 26, after an illness of ten months. Following his 
graduation from Superior State Teachers college Mr. 
Taggart taught at Odanah and Glidden. In 1927 he 
was elected superintendent of schools of Ashland 
county, which position he filled until 1933 when he 
was named principal of the Green County Normal 
school. Illness prevented Mr. Taggart from assuming 
his new duties. 


Miss Martha Nowinski, 38, a teacher in rural 
schools around Wausau for eight years died at her 
home in Hatley on June 24, after an illness of four 
days. After her teaching years Miss Nowinski studied 
nursing in Washington and Denver. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR 
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Edwin T. Armstrong, 58, superintendent of the 
Hurley schools in 1905-07, died on May 25 at 
Adrian, Michigan. He was stricken with a heart at- 
tack while about to take charge of a county-wide 
graduation program for eighth grade rural pupils. At 
the time of his death Mr. Armstrong was school com- 
missioner of Adrian township, to which position he 
had been elected in 1931. 


*Miss Catherine S. Fifield, teacher in the Adams 
and Jefferson schools of Janesville died at her home 
in Janesville on June 14, after an illness of 18 
months. Prior to her coming to Janesville Miss Fifield 
taught in the schools of Seattle, Washington. 


*Miss Stella Emmons, 52, a teacher in the Wiscon- 
sin Rapids public schools for more than 20 years and 
a graduate of Stevens Point State Teachers college, 
died at a Chicago hospital on June 14, following an 
illness of two months. At the time of her death Miss 
Emmons was principal of the Howe school at Wis- 
consin Rapids. 


Miss Ethel McCafferty, 34, a former teacher in the 
schools of Fond du Lac, died at the home of her par- 
ents in Oshkosh on June 20. During the past year 
Miss McCafferty was a supply teacher in Oshkosh. 


Aurelia Bloss Florin, 65, for several years a teacher 
in the public schools of Menomonie, Menasha, She- 
boygan and Oshkosh, died at her home in Menomonie 
on June 19, after a lingering illness of nearly a year. 
Mrs. Florin was the first kindergarten supervisor in 
Menomonie, 


Mrs. Herbert Wallace, 37, who before her mar- 
riage in 1920 taught in various schools in Dunn 
county, died at an Eau Claire hospital on June 19, 
after an illness of several months. 


Harold Reppe, 27, a manual arts teacher in the 
Neenah schools during 1928-29 died in a Detroit 
hospital the middle of June. At the time of his death 
Mr. Reppe was engaged in teaching in the Detroit 
public school system. 


*Miss Ruth Luella Tesch, 31, commercial teacher 
in Sheboygan junior and senior high schools died at 
a Sheboygan hospital on June 25, following complica- 
tions which set in as an aftermath of an attack of 
typhoid fever which she suffered on April 20. Prior 
to her teaching in Sheboygan, Miss Tesch taught in 
Black River Falls and Chippewa Falls. 


M. O. Hill, a teacher and resident of Vernon 
county for many years, passed away at his home in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 5, after being ill all 
winter and spring. He was one of the early teachers 
of Vernon county, and continued his educational work 
until last fall, when he had to resign his work be- 
cause of continued illness. 


Mrs, Giles H. Putman, 49, a teacher in the New 
London schools for one year prior to her marriage in 
1908, died at New London on June 24, after suffer- 
ing continuous ill health for the past six years. The 
Putmans lived in Oshkosh for three years and Mrs. 
Putman taught in the schools of Oshkosh during 
1918-20. 


Jacob M. Keller, 64, attendance officer for the Mil- 
waukee public schools for 25 years and formerly 
principal of the Lisbon Ave. school, died on June 28, 
at a Milwaukee hospital. 


Mrs. Ida Prince Bliss, a former teacher in schools 
around Ripon, died at her home in Albert Lea, Minn, 
on June 27. Mrs. Bliss served as a teacher for thirty. 
two years, retiring from the profession in 1928. 


Mrs. LeRoy Anderson, 43, formerly Mabel Han. 
son, at one time a public school teacher at Neenah, 
died suddenly at her home in California last June, 
Mrs. Anderson has lived on the the west coast for 
the past 14 years. 


Miss Helen Ethel Wright, for 27 years a member 
of the South Division High school faculty of Mil 
waukee, died at her home on July 11, after a long 
illness. She found it necessary to resign her teaching 
work last year because of ill health. 


While on a vacation trip to the Black Hills, Mrs. 
Tillie M. Geerlings, 54, formerly a teacher at the 
Cass St. school, Milwaukee, was killed in an automo. 
bile accident near Phillip, South Dakota the latter 
part of July. 


Miss Sadie May Breed, for thirty years a teacher 
in the schools of Waupaca Co. died at her home in 
Embarrass on August 1, after a prolonged illness, 
Miss Breed underwent an operation in June 1932 and 
had been in ill health ever since. 


Miss Mabel Daliege, 21, former school teacher in 
the schools of Fond du Lac county took her own life 
at the home of her parents near Dundee, on Av 
gust 7. Miss Daliege had been forced to give w 
teaching because of ill health. 


Miss Lillian Clark, 75, English and literature 
teacher at Oshkosh High school for 23 years, died a 
the home of a nephew near Ripon on August 9. Miss 
Clark retired from active service on June of 1929, 
Prior to her affiliations with the Oshkosh schools she 
taught in the grades at Eureka and Eau Claire, and 
in the high schools at Berlin, Ironwood, Mich., Me 
moninee, Mich., and Black River Falls, Mo. 


*Edward W. Schuman, 63, a school teacher in Mil 
waukee for 38 years and principal of the 12th Stree 
school for the last seven years, died at his home ia 
Milwaukee on August 6. Mr. Schuman had been it 
ill health since last April, as a result of a fall. Prior 
to his injury he never missed a day at school and 
never arrived late for his classes. 


Mrs. Albert Gage (nee Sarah Ann Thompson), 44 
at one time a teacher in the schools of Wisconsia, 
died at her home in Hillsboro township near Elroy, 
on July 18, following a lingering illness of severi 
years’ duration. After teaching for several years Mrs 
Gage studied nursing, which vocation she was ¢€ 
gaged in at the time of her marriage in 1919. 


Mrs, Margaret Atkinson Mahon, 91, former teache 
in the schools of Brown, Door, and Outagamie coup 
ties, died on August 12 at the Mahon homestead nea 
Green Bay. 


On August 4th Mrs. Ellen Doorley, for many yes 
a teacher in the public schools of Watertown, di¢l 
at her home in Milwaukee. 


Mr. C. D. Kipp, one of the first principals of thf 
Alma High school died at his home in Salt Lake City 
Utah, the early part of August. His son, Duane 
Kipp is head of the public relations committee of thé 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 
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Paris... New York... Hollywood 
All Are Smartly Represented in 


Schuster Collection 
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We've gone about this fashion study in a thorough way. We know 
what Paris designers are sponsoring, what New York has accepted, what 
the stars of stage and screen are wearing in their personal wardrobes. 
Do make up your mind now, to visit Schuster’s while you are attend- 
ing the Wisconsin State Teachers Association Convention in Milwaukee. 


Also Everything for the Home at Schuster’s 


SCHUSTER’S 50th Year 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet W. Mitchell at S. 11th 
Concord 20.0 Marquette 5300 Mitchell 400 


Free Parking Stations MILWAUKEE Value Schuster Stamps Given 
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Hatt & McCatany ComPany 
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Little Stories to Read. Here is a 


re-primer of sufficient sim- 


plicity to justify its name and one whose story content is interest- 


ing and makes an appeal to the modern child. 


Its vocabulary 


is made up wholly of words common to the oral vocabulary of 


little folks, even before they begin school. 


While ample drill is 


provided by the frequent repetition of all words, the language 


of the text is natural. 
for the sake of word repetition. 


No meaningless phrases are used just 
Further, the nature 


of the vocabulary is such that the book can be 
used as a suitable introduction to any series 


of readers or as a supplementary read- 
ing book for beginners. On eyery 
page there is a picture which 

not only illustrates the 

text but which also 

amplifies the story. 

Many of the il- 

lustrations are 


The text is printed in 
12c ea. 


$1.20 
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First Steps in Reading. Designed 
as an introduction to reading, this 
workbook for beginners is more 
practical and effective than a pre- 
primer. By its use the young pupil 
is led easily into the realization 
that words and groups of words 
represent ideas with which he is 


The Do-It Reader. This inexpen- 
sive silent reader and workbook 
1s adapted to the needs of second: 
and third-grade pupils. The do-it 
feature of the book furnishes com 
prehension tests. Its use devel: 
ops attention and concentration, 
fundamental essentials to compre: 
hension. The book get its title 
from the fact that about all the 
teacher has to do is to hand out 
the lesson sheets ‘and say “Do it”. 
Besides providing silent reading 
material with tests, the work in 
volves writing, spelling, and phon 
ics. It also teaches simple facts 
which every child should know, 


familiar. Each lesson sheet is il- 
lustrated with fascinating pictures 
of interesting creatures. Since 
the things the pupil is to do result 
in teaching him essential facts of 
reading, and since every step of 
the procedure leads him to a cer- 
tain degree of word and sentence 
mastery, the book is invaluable 
as an introduction to reading. 
12c ea. $1.20 a doz. 


12c ea. $1.20 a doz. 
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‘THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


Something New 
To Do 


A tileas reader aah worthont for primary 
f7Ade0 with proccice! comprebeasion tome 




















The New Read and Do. This is a revision of that-exceedingly 
popular book known as Read and Do. It is both seat work an 
purposeful silent reading motivated by thought-getting tests of an 


interesting character. It consists of 
EE thirty lesson sheets put up in book 
form. The sheets are perforated so that 

GRAY KITTEN : 
‘AND one atatime. Each sheet has an inter- 
HER FRIENDS esting picture which is to be colored 
i than, according to the directions on the page 
f with it. The directions are given in 
words common to the reading vocabu- 
lary of primary pupils. Since the pupil 
is toREAD the directions to himself and 
then to DO what the words say, the 
execution of the directions constitute 
evidence of his thought- 
getting ability. 16c ea. 

L $1.72 a doz. 
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they can be easily removed and used 


Something New To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook for first and sec- 
ond grades offering an abundance 
of little stories on which seat work 
1s based involving redding, writ- 
ing, drawing, coloring and other 
fascinating activities. The vocab- 
ulary is made up of 
words which the 
Thorndike Research and the Gates Research show are 
common to primary reading vocabularies. The book 
accomplishes its.purposes, which are to aid the child to 
read independently with quick comprehension and to 
increase his desire to read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 
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Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A supplementary 
reader for primary grades built around the experiences 
of that enticing, wistful little creature who has become 
the friend of thousands of children through her intro- 
duction in The Smedley & Olsen New Primer In this 
new book her story 1s expanded so as to include many 
interesting experiences which she had with her friends 
in the family with which she lived. It also includes 
her experiences with the squirrel and the puppy she 
met in the yard, the little mouse she went to look for, PE ee 
and other interesting creatures. Many episodes are aname 
cleverly woven together to make a continuous story Was & Miers Commun Concaco 
with a strong appeal to children. 20c ea. $2.16 adoz. \& 


The New A B C Book. This book is a motivated silent 
reader and workbook for primary pupils. Although it 
incidentally leads the pupil to a knowledge of the alpha 
bet, it 1s not its primary purpose to teach the alphabet. 
The alphabet 1s simply the ahion around which the text 
is built. In a vocabulary appropriate for first-grade pupils 
an interesting variety of seat work is provided, the execu 
tion of which serves as a test of the pupil's comprehension 
of the text. 12cea. $1.20 a doz. 
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Prices quoted above are postpaid. 
Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 


Hatt & McCreary Company 


436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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